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The Food Crisis 


MILLIONS OF LIVES CAN BE SAVED 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
President of the United States 


FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA 
Director General U.N.R.R.A. 


Broadcast from the White House, 


By Presiwent TRUMAN— 

It is my duty to join my voice with the voices of humanity 
everywhere in behalf of the starving millions of human 
beings all over the world. We have a high responsibility, 
as Americans, to go to their rescue. 

I appointed the Famine Emergency Committee to make 
sure that we do all we can to help starving people. We are 
particularly grateful to former President Hoover for under- 
taking a survey of the situation in Europe. The messages 
he has sent back have driven home again and again the 
desperate plight of the people over there. We cannot doubt 
that at this moment, many people in the famine-stricken 
homes of Europe and Asia are dying of hunger. 

America is faced with a solemn obligation. 
promised to do our full part. Now we cannot ignore the 
cry of hungry children. Surely we will not turn our backs 
on the millions of human beings begging for just a crust of 
bread. ‘The warm heart of America will respond to the 
greatest threat of mass starvation in the history of mankind. 

We would not be Americans if we did not wish to share 
our comparative plenty with suffering people. I am sure 
1 speak for every American when I say the United States 
is determined to do everything in its power to relieve the 
famine of half the world. 


Long ago we 


The United States Government is taking strong meas- 
ures to export during the first half of this year a million 
tons of wheat a month for the starving masses of Asia and 


Europe. Our reserve stocks of wheat are low. 

going to whittle that reserve even further. 
America cannot remain healthy and happy in the same 

world where millions of human beings are starving. <A 


We are 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Honorary Chairman, Famine Emergency Committee 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
United States Secretary of Agriculture 


Washington, D. C., April 19, 1946 


sound world order can never be built upon a foundation of 
human misery. 

I am glad here and now to renew an appeal which I made 
the other day. I said then that we would all be better off, 
physically and spiritually, if we ate less. And then on two 
days a week let us reduce our food consumption to that of 
the average person in the hungry lands. 

Once again I appeal to all Americans to sacrifice so that 
others may live. Millions will surely die unless we eat less. 
Again I strongly urge all Americans to save bread and to 
conserve on oil and fats. These are the most essential 
weapons at our disposal to fight famine abroad. Every slice 
of bread, every ounce of fat and oil saved by your voluntary 
sacrifice, will help keep starving people alive. 

By our combined effort, we will reduce starvation and, 
with God’s help, we will avert the worst of this plague of 
famine that follows in the wake of war. I ask every Amer- 
ican now to pledge himself to share. 

The time for talk has passed. The time for action is here. 





By the Honoras_e Fioretto H. LaGuarpiA, Director 
General, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
A dministration— 

Thank you, Mr. President. Your understanding of the 
problem, your interest and your help are making a heart- 
breaking job bearable. The last few days were really tough. 

The people of the world should know the tremendous 
efforts that are being made and the splendid teamwork on 
the part of Mr. Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr. 
John Snyder, Director of Reconversion, in translating the 
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President's determination to help into a practical, workable 
plan. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration is the agency for 48 governments. At this 
moment thanks are due to the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Argentina. 

It is our responsibility to obtain food where we can find 
it and to get it to people where it is needed. Our task is 
dificult because at this moment there is just not enough 
food. ‘There is not enough wheat today or tomorrow and 
there will not be for several weeks to come. ‘True, the next 
ninety days are the hardest but the distress will continue for 
a long time, and the next ninety days will mean eternity 
for a great many who are now on the brink of death. The 
records of UNRRA are most distressing. It is no longer 
news to hear of increased needs of more hungry people, of 
more dying people. It is indeed news when we hear of a 
bushel of wheat here or a bushel of wheat there. I cannot 
thank you enough, Mr. President, for the firm action you 
are taking in making some more wheat available. 

Czechslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, Austria, 
Albania, and China will be without bread in a matter of 
a few days unless we rush boatloads of wheat at once. We 
are ready. We have the boats. We must have the wheat. 
| appeal desperately to the American farmer. 

You have heard from your President. Bring in the 
wheat. But bring it now. Bring it in fast. People are 
dying. Your Government has been most considerate. De- 
liver the wheat now and you are protected to the fullest 
extent in any future increase in the price of wheat. 

‘Time does not permit me to give you some of the statistics 
of horror, of suffering and of starvation. You will soon 
hear from an expert on that, one who has seen it with his 
own eyes. What better corroboration of UNRRA’s facts 
could we have? 

Now may I for a moment talk, not as a Director General 
of an international organization, but as an American. | 
want to say that we are not doing enough. And we must 
do more. Buy less food. Help your Government. I want 
to appeal to the baking industry to cooperate. And the 
millers too. It means saving lives. Bakers, you will see 
that your own customers want you to do it. Don’t get the 
idea that the American people are against any regulation 
that will conserve wheat. We must conserve fats and oils 
too. Every ounce counts. I appeal to the soap industry 
not to use edible fats. And the same is true of all industries. 

Peace has come. It will be a happy Easter to 130,000,000 
\mericans. It’s a very gloomy Easter to nearly 500,000,000 
people in the UNRRA countries, It’s an important Easter. 
‘They are waiting. Easter may have a new significance. Or 
it may be meaningless. Have we learned the lesson of 
Christ? And if we have, we must show it by sending food 
to these hungry people who are praying to Him for their 
daily bread. 





By the Honorasie Herpert Hoover, Honorary Chair- 
man, Lamine Emergency Committee— 


This is our report and our recommendations upon the 
food crisis. 

We have now surveyed the problem in 17 nations to de- 
termine the minimum amounts required to sustain life. We 
have indirectly established the position of four others. It 
has been possible to arrive quickly at sufficiently accurate 
conclusions through the advance work of my colleagues, the 
officials of our government and of the various nations visited 
and those of the various relief organizations. Particularly 
do I mention the most able service of Dr. FitzGerald of 


our own Department of Agriculture. We have already 
reported upon many nations. 

The dimensions of the European part of the world food 
crisis as a whole can be quickly summed up. There are 
about 300 million people on the continent of Europe from 
the Russian frontier to the English Channel. A few small 
countries on the continent comprising about 40 million 
people have enough food to last until the next harvest. Of 
the other nations about one-third of the remainder are 
farmers who are able largely to feed themselves. Thus 
there are over 170 million people largely in towns and cities 
of whom perhaps less than 10% can support themselves 
from black markets and country relatives. The remainder 
of 150 million, mostly the lower-income groups, must have 
overseas supplies during the next four months if widespread 
famine is to be prevented. 

Hunger has placed three words every hour of the day on 
the tongues of these 150 millions of people. The first is 
“bread.” Bread has a reality as the symbol of life as never 
before in history. To reduce the bread ration is a symbol 
of calamity. It is now the symbol of the life of nations. 
The second word is “fats,” for which there is an insatiable 
craving and physical need. The third word is “calories.” 
That is the common denominator. Calories are only a par- 
tial yardstick of food but that word has become everywhere 
the grim measure of the steps along the road from plenty 
to hunger and to starvation. Europe has become a vast in- 
voluntary experimental laboratory as to different levels of 
calories which the population are to have in their rations. 

Do not forget that the caloric level of America is an 
average of about 3200 per person per day. Britain has 
about 2800. Experts say an average level of 2200 calories 
is the minimum at which public health and progress can be 
maintained in a nation. There are thirteen countries where 
the city populations have an average intake of less than 1900 
calories. Of these, six countries are at, or below, the 1500 
caloric level. There are millions of people below 1000 
calories. Somewhere down these various levels starvation 
begins. And its immediate expression is the disease rate in 
children and in death rates of the infants and the old people. 

In making our estimates of food which must be imported 
to the continental countries from overseas, we have used the 
grim and dangerous base of about 1500 calories, with less 
for children and more for heavy workers. In this figure of 
1500 calories we have included the domestic as well! as the 
imported supplies and the unrationed food. At this level 
we believe most of the adults could come through the short 
period of four months until the next harvest. They will 
no doubt be weakened morally and physically and very 
susceptible to disease. It is a sad job to make such a base 
for under it many of the children and the aged will fall by 
the wayside. 

To provide this minimum to the next harvest, there must 
be loaded on ships for the continent during each of the 
four months from the first of April to the end of July a 
total of at least 5,300,000 tons of cereals, 300,000 tons of 
fats and an additional 100,000 tons of special food is 
urgently needed to restore subnormal children. 

A few days ago I stated a rough estimate that there are 
20 million subnormal or diseased children on the continent. 
My able and experienced colleague Maurice Pate, who has 
gone to the bottom of this sole problem throughout Europe 
insists that my estimate was too low. He points out that 
there are probably 11 millions of orphans and half-orphans 
alone. He also points out that the mortality among chil- 
dren under two is already over 25% per annum in many 
cities. The reconstruction of the children is more precious 
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than factories or bridges. They will determine the good or 
evil future of Europe if they survive. 

The food supplied by UNRRA to the nations they serve 
has been an untold blessing. For various reasons they do 
not cover much over 25% of the total food problems of 
the continent. They have recently received wholly inade- 
quate supplies. 

But Europe is not the only claimant on the world’s food. 
Of cereals alone the British want 1,500,000 tons shipped to 
them in these four months. And South Africa is demand- 
ing supplies. There are Latin American countries which 
import large amounts of breadstuffs. Although we have not 
yet examined the situation in Asia we know a very large 
amount of cereals is needed there. 

After the most drastic scaling down, as closely as we can 
give a tentative estimate now, the total requirements of 
cereals alone for Europe and Asia during the next four 
months is a minimum of about 11,000,000 tons. And, in 
addition, as much fats as can be secured. 

As against this need, the grim fact is that, in normal 
commercial supplies, there is not much over 6,000,000 tons 
available. The problem before us, if we would preserve 
millions of lives is to make up this gap of 5,000,000 tons 
of cereals. I believe this could be done by self-denial and 
cooperation of the people of the better supplied nations of 
the world. There are seven substantial sources where these 
supplies can possibly come from. They are Canada, the 
United States, Britain, the Argentine, Russia, Australia 
and Siam. 

To narrow this 5,000,000 ton gap between supply and 

the minimum need to save life, I have six suggestions. Let 
me say that these proposals are only my personal views. It 
is my duty to exhaust every possibility of saving these people. 
If there is criticism of the proposals, it should be directed 
to me alone and, with some experience in these matters, I 
shall bluntly state that they are the only way by which mil- 
lions of lives can be saved at this late date. My suggestions 
are: 
First: Our government has asked our people to volun- 
tarily reduce their consumption of wheat products by 40% 
and fast by 20%. My proposal is that our government do 
as they did during the war and acquire enough of our wheat 
and its products to assure an export to the famine areas of 
an average of 1,100,000 tons per month during the months 
of April, May, June and July. This will effectively back 
up these consumers who are supporting the starving. It 
will make the conservation campaign effective beyond any 
doubt. We need similar action as to fats. In making these 
sacrifices of bread and fats, the American people have a right 
to expect other nations also to cooperate in full. 

Second: By the American program above, the American 
consumption of wheat products will be reduced to an equiva- 
lent of about 200 grams per person per day in European 
terms. European nations need more wheat bread than we 
do, because they have less substitutes or supplemental food. 
I propose that all nations in Europe who now exceed a 
cereal ration equal to 300 grams of bread per person per 
day, should reduce it to 300 grams. This would, I know, 
be a burden to such countries as Britain, Holland, Denmark, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Third: I suggest to the British that as they are carrying 
about a million tons of breadstuffs in their pipeline and 
stock instead of one-half this amount as before the war, they 
could release half a million tons to the starving. 

Fourth: My next suggestion is to the Latin American 
States. The largest part of the Argentine exports are going 
to Chile, Brazil and other neighboring countries. Other 
Latin American States such as Cuba and Mexico are draw- 


ing large amounts of wheat and flour from the United 
States and Canada. If the United States, Canada and the 
Argentine would reduce these exports by 40% during the 
next four months, and if these Latin American States would 
cooperate by accepting this reduction, it would furnish most 
valuable assistance. Their sacrifice would be no greater 
than we are asking from the United States. It would be a 
translation into action of the eloquent appeal of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII a few days ago. 


Fifth: My next proposal is in respect to Russia. At the 
request of the Soviet Government, I organized and directed 
the relief of the Great Russian famine of 1922 and 1923. 
America made a gift of over 3,000,000 tons of food and 
overcame that famine. The Soviet Government expressed 
its warm appreciation to myself and to the American people. 
I learned at that time of the sacrifice which millions of Rus- 
sians made for their more helpless neighbors. I know full 
well the suffering of her people during this war. I am 
advised, however, that their food situation has somewhat 
improved since the war. She has been able to make avail- 
able a generous supply of about 75,000 tons of grain per 
month to France. If her contribution could be raised to 
300,000 tons per month for the four months of the crisis it 
would be a great human service. 


By these methods, over 90% of the gap between supply 
and minimum needs of the famine areas would be met. 

Sixth: I suggest that priority in supplies be given to the 
smaller liberated nations. They have suffered most. Their 
domestic resources are more limited than others. ‘They 
comprise only 15% of the whole European problem. 


If these proposals were adopted, the United State would 
be furnishing to the famine areas about 44% of the total, 
Canada about 20%, the United Kingdom about 10%, 
Australia and Siam about 10%, the Argentine, through co- 
operation of other states, say 6% and Russia 12%. 


If every source of supplies will do its utmost, we can pull 
the world through this most dangerous crisis. The saving 
of these human lives is far more than an economic necessity 
to the recovery of the world. ‘The burden will be heavy 
upon the United States and we cannot do more. Europe 
and other countries must look to the other sources for the 
balance. 

The current world crisis is unique among all crises in 
history. This crisis has a definite terminal date. “That 
date is the arrival of the next harvest. It is more than the 
only path to order, to stability and to peace. Such action 
marks the return of the lamp of compassion to the world. 
And that is a part of the moral and spiritual reconstruction 
of the world. 





By SecRETARY OF AGRICULTURE CLINTON P. ANDERSON— 

For all of us there is deep significance in the messages we 
have heard from President Truman, Former President 
Hoover, and Director General LaGuardia. ‘The desperate 
world food shortage and its consequences—human misery, 
death, and danger to the world’s future—point unmistakably 
to the need for more effective action now. The United 
States has already undertaken several lines of emergency 
action to increase and speed up our shipments of food to 
the needy countries. We must continue all of them—both 
the voluntary conservation efforts and the Government regu- 
lations . . . not only continue them but make them 
increasingly effective. 

But we must do still more. 

The United States Government today, acting after con- 
sultation with the Governments of Canada and the United 
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Kingdom, has inaugurated six additions to the famine 
emergency program of this country. The Governments of 
Canada and the United Kingdom have indicated that they 
will work with us toward two common objectives: to in- 
crease the total shipments of grain promptly and to give 
priority to the areas most urgently in need of special aid. 

Let me outline the actions being taken in the United 
States. First, the Government is requiring millers to re- 
duce the production of wheat flour for use in this country 
to 75% of the amount they distributed for that purpose 
in the corresponding months last year. 

Second, food manufacturers are required to limit their use 
of wheat to 75% of the amounts they used in the same 
months of 1945, 

Third, millers and food manufacturers having inventories 
of wheat in excess of an amount necessary to operate 21 days 
will not be permitted to grind unless they make this excess 
wheat or flour equivalent available to the government. 

These limitations are not a substitute for voluntary con- 
servation efforts. On the contrary, vigorous self-rationing 
will continue to be necessary. Our objective still is to re- 
duce our food use of wheat by 40%, as the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee has recommended. The new regulations 
will help us reach that objective, but greater self-denial is 
needed as well. 

The fourth measure, a bonus of 30 cents a bushel on 
wheat delivered under the certificate plan before May 25, is 


to encourage immediate delivery of increased amounts of 
wheat. Our shipments abroad are lagging badly in April— 
and we are determined to meet our goals. 

Now the fifth action. The Department of Agriculture 
is inaugurating a corn purchase program in order to divert 
more corn from use as livestock feed to use as human food. 
In buying for this purpose, the Department will pay pro- 
ducers, until further notice, a bonus of 30 cents a bushel 
above the market price on the date of delivery. We expect 
two results from this action. We expect to make more 
grain available for food purposes immediately. At the same 
time, the bonus will encourage the farmer in the surplus 
corn-producing states to market more corn and stop feeding 
hogs to heavy weights. 

The sixth action is a Government offer to buy an unlim- 
ited amount of oatmeal from the millers of the United 
States. Whole oats will also be purchased for relief ship- 
ment. This country had a record April first supply of oats. 
The hungry nations will use more oatmeal and oats in order 
to stretch the wheat supply. 

It is gratifying to me, and I believe heartening to the 
world, that the Governments of the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom are joined together in a redoubled, 
mutually planned effort, to increase our immediate aid to 
the people in the areas of famine. I am sure the actions of 
all three Governments will express the determination of the 
people they represent. 


Proposed Loan to Great Britain 


WHICH CHANCE IS THE BETTER FOR THE UNITED STATES? 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., April 22, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, | am not a member of the Bank- 
M ing and Currency Committee which has had under 

consideration Senate Joint Resolution 138 involv- 
ing the so-called British loan legislation. I had not wished 
to inject myself into the debate until members of the com- 
mittee, particularly on my side of rhe aisle, had spoken. But 
unless | am to be silent on the subject 1 must speak today, 
because I am leaving for Paris tomorrow morning at the 
request of the Secretary of State in connection with the 
approaching critical meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, where a basis for treaties of peace with ex-enemy 
powers will be sought. I do not feel that I am entitled to 
be silent. Candor, therefore, compels this statement today. 
For the sake of continuity, Mr. President, I shall appreciate 
it if I may be permitted to make my preliminary statement 
without interruption. 

Mr. President, this British loan has perplexed me more 
than any other problem in all my 18 Senate years. I have 
refrained from taking my position on it until I could exhaust 
every available source of information and advice. It is a 
subject which defies any certainty of conclusion. ‘To pass 
the joint resolution is a gigantic speculation; not to pass 
the joint resolution may be an even greater speculation. 
The latter is no surer than the former in its promise of 
vindicated wisdom. It is probably less sure. It is a ques- 
tion which chance is the better one for the United States to 
take for the sake of American welfare in a peaceful, stabilized 
world. 

1 find no comfort, unfortunately, in the usual rule of 
prudence which says, “When in doubt don’t.” Don’t what? 


Make the loan or deny the loan? ‘The trouble is that the 
“doubts” and the “don’ts” are interchangeable. I can un- 
derstand how men of conscience can, as they have, come to 
widely differing conclusions because there are so many im- 
ponderables involved. ‘This is not a problem in exact mathe- 
matics where 2 and 2 make 4. There are no standard blue- 
prints upon which we can pattern this postwar decision. 
This is not a transaction which can be rationalized, for ex- 
ample, upon some such simple question as “Will the debt 
be paid?” ‘There is so much more involved. This is a 
problem involving all the economic forces in the complex 
economic and social relations of a world which by trial and 
error must struggle back to stability and forward to peace. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, whether we like it or not, 
destiny is in these scales today. This is not a question 
whether we owe England the further cooperation of more 
aid on top of all the other vast contributions which we have 
poured into our common crucible of war. No one can deny 
that we have been utterly prodigal in men and money in the 
achievement of victory against aggression—just as no one 
can deny that we have been utterly lucky that not one single 
bomb fell on the continental United States, while 4,000,000 
houses were damaged or destroyed in Britain. Any com- 
parisons upon either score are odious. Furthermore, they are 
beside the point. 

This is solely a question, Mr. President, so far as I am 
concerned, whether, all things considered, this postwar loan 
should be made by us as a matter of intelligent American 
self-interest. It is solely a question whether the passage of 
this joint resolution is reasonably calculated to be of ade- 
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quately compensatory advantage to the people of the United 
States. It is solely a question of whether the defeat of the 
joint resolution will be calculated to precipitate conditions 
which could harm the welfare of our own country and our 
own citizens. The test is right here at home. 

It is on this basis, Mr. President, that I have struck my 
balance. It is on this basis that I have come to the reluctant 
but firm conviction for myself that the joint resolution 
should pass for the sake of America. 

I shall briefly summarize my reasons, not in a maze of 
figures which can be made to prove or disprove almost any- 
thing, but in what I believe to be the preponderant logic in 
respect to the realities of today and tomorrow. This is not 
a matter of philanthropy. This is a matter of judgment— 
whether America, now the greatest creditor country on the 
globe, can best protect her own essential and inescapable 
position by these means; whether for our own sakes we must 
not accept the economic as well as the moral leadership in 
a wandering world which must be stabilized just as neces- 
sarily for us as for others. 

If we do not lead, Mr. President, some other great and 
powerful nation will capitalize our failure, and we shall pay 
the price of our default. We shall not stand still. We 
shall either go forward or backward. I want America to 
cling to leadership. I am unwilling to surrender leadership 
to any power which would take it from us. 

There are things about this joint resolution I do not like. 
There are things I would have done differently. I think it 
was a mistake not to have consulted Congress when the con- 
tract was in the making instead of waiting to confront us 
with a finished product which is far from satisfactory in 
many serious details. 

I should like to interpolate at this point with reference 
to my colloquy with the distinguished majority leader in last 
week’s debate. He expressed the view that other foreign 
loans will be made through the Export-Import Bank. I 
stated then that the Export-Import Bank was organized 
solely for the purpose of making commercial loans, and not 
for the purpose of making general foreign loans of this 
character; and that the latter require consultation at a 
higher policy level. In my view this particularly includes 
congressional consultations. The Secretary of State is an 
ex officio director of the Export-Import Bank. If the loan- 
ing facilities of the Export-Import Bank are to be enlarged 
by further legislation I respectfully suggest that the Senate 
consider a further amendment adding—perhaps temporarily 
—representatives of the House and Senate Banking and 
Currency Committees to the Board of the Export-Import 
Bank as ex officio members. 

As I was saying, I think it was a mistake not to have 
consulted Congress in advance with respect to the details of 

this contract which we are now asked to underwrite. But 
I do not rest my judgment, Mr. President, upon details, 
bad or good. I rest it on the overriding importance of the 
concept as a whole. 

Let me give the Senators this analogy: One can tear 
across a few pages in a book with one thumb and finger 
with simple ease; but one cannot tear across the volume as 
f whole, with both hands, no matter how hard he may 
try. Thus we may demolish separate arguments in behalf 
of one section or another of the joint resolution, taken by 
themselves; but in my humble but convinced opinion, we 
cannot demolish the sum total of the challenge, which is a 
challenge to our own American self-interest. 

I was particularly struck, Mr. President, with a few 
statesmanlike sentences from the supporting testimony of 
Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation 


of Labor, when he appeared before the Senate committee 
to endorse this measure. He said: 

The true significance of the British loan agreement to 
the American worker, the American businessman, and the 
American farmer is not in the direct effect of the Ameri- 
can dollar provided to an Allied Nation in time of the 
most critical need. To meet that need is important. But 
the real significance of this loan to us is in the alternatives 
we must realistically face. If we choose not to aid Britain 
now, the whole structure—monetary, economic, and po- 
litical—of healthy international cooperation will inevitably 
begin to crumble. 

Perhaps I shall oversimplify the question, but I shall at 
least try to define it in what I believe to be the paramount 
objectives which in my view outweigh the incidental details, 
however dubious some of those details may seem to be. 
Therefore I lay my foundation upon the following state- 
ment: 

While America’s greatest market will always be the home 
market, the richest in the world, and while it will always 
be colossal folly to neglect or compromise the home market 
in pursuit of sales abroad, the inevitable fact remains that 
sooner or later America must maintain and develop supple- 
mental trade all around this globe if we are to assure steady 
total national income at the level required for even an 
approximation of full employment, general prosperity, and 
national solvency. We may need no foreign customers at 
the moment because of the pent-up consumer demand now 
pressuring our insufficient stocks. Quite the contrary at the 
moment. But this legislative problem demands of us a long- 
range view. Inevitably the day of need will come. 

America has the greatest industrial capacity of any nation 
in the world. In 1946, for example, we possess 60% of 
the world’s factory output. One out of five workers in my 
own State of Michigan normally depends upon export or- 
ders for his job. We have had, and we shall! have again, 
great surpluses in both industry and agriculture. In a word, 
we have a tremendous long-range stake in exports and in 
world trade as a matter of intelligent self-interest. We have 
a tremendous stake in what kind of a pattern world trade 
hereafter shall pursue, as a matter of intelligent self-inter- 
est. This must be of particular concern to those of us who 
are deeply wedded to the pattern of full production, free 
enterprise, and free competition, because the very character 
of our own economy may be involved in what we here do, 
as I shall indicate a little later. 

In my opinion, this measure may prove to be a decisive 
factor in determining whether we are to live in a world of 
decent commercial opportunity or whether we are to attempt 
survival in a world of bitter economic strife and in a world 
of government cartels which might make any sort of peace 
impossible. 

Peace is indivisible. I submit that the right answer is of 
just as great importance to us as it is to Britain; aye, of 
greater importance, because of our greater resources and 
our greater stake in destiny. 

I also very earnestly submit Mr. President, that we 
cannot hope to approach this decision in a safe mood, for 
our own sakes, unless we frankly recognize, first, that this 
proposal is not a one-way street; and, second, that these are 
not the pre-Pearl Harbor days, which are gone forever. 

Let us look at the available alternatives. Under the stress 
of world depression and world war, Britain established a 
system of blocked trading in the so-called sterling area which 
accounted for nearly one-half of the world’s ordinary im- 
ports and exports, and almost half of the ordinary import 
and export trade of our own country. Our trade was. and 
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is, and will be substantially handicapped, if not actually 
excluded, from most of these vital markets. All these areas 
—not merely Britain alone—are involved in our considera- 
tions. ‘This is no mean stake. 

Roughly, the area includes all British Commonwealth 
and Empire countries, except Newfoundland and Canada, 
plus Egypt, Iraq, and Iceland, and, if the system persists, 
many nations with which the United Kingdom has payment 
agreements, such as Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, and ‘Turkey. 

The fundamental American purpose in this loan is to 
provide Britain with about 70% of the foreign exchange 
she will require in a transitional period of perhaps 5 years, 
the balance coming from the other available sources—to do 
what? ‘To permit her to abandon these restrictive controls. 
‘The controls, of course, involve not only direct, but also 
indirect and triangular trade. I quote two or three sentences 
trom the committee report at this point: 


In the years immediately before the war the English 
people imported two-thirds of their food and the bulk of 
every important raw material except coal. One-sixth of 
the British national income was spent to buy foreign 
goods. Britain alone took almost 20% of the total ex- 
ports of the other countries of the world. She was the 
most important customer of a score of countries, including 
the United States. 


Britain agrees to abolish immediately any exchange con- 
trols affecting United States products imported into the 
United Kingdom, or affecting sterling balances of United 
States nationals arising out of current transactions; to elim- 
inate within 1 year, with specified exceptions, all restrictions 
on payments and transfers for current transactions; to elim- 
inate not later than December 31, 1946, discrimination 
against the United States in any quantitative import restric- 
tions; to make agreements with the countries concerned for 
an early settlement covering blocked sterling balances; to 
give no other creditor better terms than these; and to join 
with the United States in a program for the elimination or 
modification of discriminatory trade barriers, including 
Empire tariff preferences. 

In assessing the importances of these objectives, Mr. 
President—and these objectives underline the fact that this 
irrangement cannot possibly be a precedent for any other 
foreign loans, because they are so utterly individualistic in 
their character—let it be noted that the American dollar 
and the British pound are the two key currencies of the 
world, accounting for perhaps two-thirds of the world’s 
business. ‘Therefore, in stabilizing dollar-pound relation- 
ships, we are moving in an orbit infinitely larger, in influ- 
ence and results, than the initial bilateral nature of the 
loan might misleadingly suggest. 

Again I wish to quote a few sentences from the committtee 
report: 

If their minimum import needs— 
Referring to the British— 

cannot be financed in a convertible currency from outside 
the sterling area, they must devise and impose trade and 
exchange controls of unprecedented severity. Such con- 
trols would stifle the trade of every important country 
which exports to Britain and the sterling area. It 
would involve an economic war between the sterling and 
the dollar blocs which would plunge the entire world 
into a vicious spiral of declining trade, restrictions, and 
counter-restrictions. 


The financial agreement is designed to make it possible 
for the United Kingdom to reject this alternative, and it 
contains provisions requiring that the British do in fact 
reject it. 

Mr. President, I subscribe wholeheartedly to the senti- 
ment thus asserted in the committee report. 


It may be said that all these benefits may not accrue be- 
cause some of them are contingent. That is, unfortunately, 
true. But neither we nor they would bind ourselves against 
whatever recourse sheer self-preservation might ultimately 
require. 

So we simply come back to the initial question: Is the 
chance worth while? ‘That immediately poses the other 
question, What is the alternative? 


Mr. President, the alternative, it seems to me, is quite 
clear. We would be thrust into a world of bilateral barter, 
which once had great attraction, but which in this new age 
is intimately linked with State regimentations which are the 
exact antithesis of every aspiration we Americans hold dear. 
In a desperate battle for economic survival and in the face 
of political resistance to the new and grim austerities which 
the hard-ridden British people would confront at home, 
Britain would be forced to tighten and expand the various 
trade controls which already seriously hamstring and 
threaten American foreign trade in many parts of the 
world. 


Indeed, there are those in high places in Britain who 
themselves oppose this loan because they believe they can do 
better for their country by thus expanding their own ex- 
clusive imperial spheres. 

Where does all this lead, Mr. President? It is undoubt- 
edly inevitable that Russia will continue to conduct her 
foreign commerce exclusively upon a State-trading basis. I 
do not complain; I simply state the fact. I call attention 
also to the comment of Mr. Constantine Brown in the 
Washington Star upon this particular phase: 

Because of the totalitarian form of government adopted 
by eastern and southeastern Europe, free enterprise exists 
in name alone. The reciprocal agreements signed between 
the puppet premiers and the U.S.S.R. are complex, but a 
careful analysis shows that whatever business they may 
wish to transact with foreign nations must be done 
through Moscow. 

Totalitarian or parliamentary governments have a great 
advantage over democracies in such trade wars because they 
can take instant action. If Britain is forced to join this 
trend—forced as a matter of sheer, stark self-preservation— 
if she is forced to join this trend, either by us or by her 
own minorities, we may confront a dominating surge of bloc 
arrangements and trade alliances, with all of their defensive 
and restrictive devices, which could easily force us into kin- 
dred action in reciprocal self-defense, if we wished to main- 
tain any part of our world trade at all. It would be eco- 
nomic politics in the pattern of power politics. It is probable 
that this, in turn, could force us, like the others, into a de- 
fensive State monopoly in charge of foreign trade, and thus 
renew and magnify the systems of business dictation against 
which we are currently in such violent rebellion. We might 
be driven toward more and more control of our entire 
economy. 

Mr. President, I have no fear that we should not be able 
to hold our own in such a battle if we be willing to do what 
it would take to win. We would be under something of a 
competitive handicap because our exports are habitually 
greater than our imports, and our bargaining power suffers 
in proportion. Furthermore, our costs of production will 
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also be dangerously higher in a competitive field. But | 
certainly would not be understood as even remotely suggest- 
ing that we would be outdone if, I repeat, we did what it 
takes to win. But I repeat that there is a better way for us 
and for the world, and the pending joint resolution con- 
templates that better way, if it can be made to work. 

A recent McGraw-Hill editorial has summed up the 
situation better than I could hope to do: 


In the years immediately ahead it is certain that from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of all international trade 
will be transacted either in pounds or dollars. If both 
circuits linked in a determined effort to restore competitive 
world markets, to which buyers and sellers alike have 
access without discrimination, that will be the dominant 
system of foreign trade. If the sterling group with its 
satellites organizes a closed grid, our exclusive effort can- 
not preserve the trade pattern that we believe offers most 
to us and to the world. 

No one can accurately measure the costs to the United 
States of refusing the loan and accepting the consequences. 
But unquestionably they would dwarf to insignificance the 
sum risked in the proposed credit. We would lose 
through the shrinkage of our trade, through the wrench 
of violent readjustments in our production patterns, and 
eventually through the curtailment of our over-all output 
below what it would be under an open, rather than a 
closed, system. We would lose heavily in economic lib- 
erty under a procedure that can be followed with success 
only by a close regimentation of production as well as 
trade. 


At this point I also wish to quote, Mr. President, from 
the statement of the highly able Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of our own Federal Reserve System, Mr. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, who left this very profound and important 
admonition with our committee when he testified: 


Without effective British participation, which is pos- 
sible only if we lend our aid, the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions cannot fulfill the hopes which we have placed in 
them. Without the fulfillment of these hopes for a stable 
economic order in the world, there is little prospect of 
success for the United Nations Organization in its search 
for political stability and security. Without economic or 
political stability we can expect only a continued drift ot 
world affairs toward the catastrophe of a third world war. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that there is a tendency in 
some quarters to so concentrate on details in respect to this 
joint resolution that the larger, total concept is obscured— 
like those who are so close to the trees that they do not see 
the forest. It is for this reason that I have purposely con- 
centrated on the forest. Furthermore, the details have been 
and will be amply debated by others. It is right that they 
should have been, and they should be fully, totally, and 
ruthlessly explored. I do not for an instant depreciate the 
importance of these details. I repeat that these are details 
which I do not like. But I repeat also that I find a final 
balance favorable to the joint resolution in terms of intelli- 
gent American self-interest which ought to be our dominat- 
ing consideration. 1 think we have more to gain than to 
lose by taking whatever chance is involved. It is the lesser 
chance, in my humble opinion. 

A few incidental observations, Mr. President, and I shall 
be through. 

First, I cannot ignore the fact that our experienced lead- 
ers in trade and commerce, with a very few insignificant 
exceptions, almost invariably recommend this loan. Again 
I quote from the committee report: 





The strong public support for this international eco- 
nomic program was impressively demonstrated during the 
hearings on the proposed joint resolution. Displaying a 
unanimity of purpose, almost never encountered in the 
legislative process, representatives of labor, business, 
finance, industry, and agriculture all appeared before the 
committee and supported the proposed legislation in en- 
thusiastic terms. 

Second. Without this loan Bretton Woods is all but 
nullified. 

Third. We need not fear added imports to balance these 
new export accounts because the historical record discloses 
that, except for war periods and the restrictionist thirties, a 
nation’s imports, even of manufactures, have increased on 
an absolute basis as its home industry grew. 

Fourth. Contrary to much fear that the loan will en- 
courage the Socialist regime in Britain, the fact is that a 
failure of the loan can force—to put it mildly—unintended 
socialization at emergency speed. 

Fifth. Despite persistent prophecy to the contrary, I 
know of no conclusive reason why the loan should not be 
paid, unless an important part of the English speaking world 
is going to collapse. I am unwilling to entertain that tragic 
prophecy. 

Sixth. I do not consider that I am voting a precedent for 
any other loan, because there is no other loan which could 
involve the factors embraced in this one. Mr. President, the 
committee’s report is very distinct on this point, and I read 
from it one sentence: 

It has been made clear to the committee that the British 
loan is in no way a precedent for other loans, because the 
proposed credit to Britain is intended to meet a particular 
problem that does not exist with respect to any other 
country in the world. 


Seventh. I think American labor has been wise to en- 
dorse this loan, because stabilized world trade spells jobs. 

Eighth. I think American agriculture needs this orderly 
export. 

Mr. President, | wish to commend to the attention of 
the Senators only a few sentences from the very important 
testimony of Mr. Edward A. O'Neal, of the American 
arm Bureau Federation, when he appeared before our com- 
mittee. a 


Unless credit is advanced to the United Kingdom— 


Said Mr. O'Neal, in speaking for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation— 

Unless credit is advanced to the United Kingdom, 
Britain’s only alternative is the placing of certain limita- 
tions upon trade with the nonsterling area. American 
agriculture cannot afford to have these restrictions on 
trade * * * Qur exports to the United Kingdom were 
weighted twice as heavily of agricultural products as they 
were for the world at large. 

If this loan is not made— 

Mr. O'Neal still speaking— 


it will greatly enhance the chances of trading blocks, 
frozen exchanges, cartels, trade restrictions, and the whole 
category of things that have in the past, and will in the 
future, lead to distrust, stifling of trade, and the lowering 
of living standards for many, many people. I view this 
loan to Britain as one of the necessary stepping stones in 
developing a brighter world of tomorrow. 


Ninth. I think peace itself has a great stake in’ what 
happens upon this issue here in Congress. So does free 
enterprise and the American way of life. 
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Mr. President, many of my friends, many of my constitu- 
ents, and many of my colleagues upon this side of the aisle 
disagree with me in this matter. I completely respect their 
view, as I hope they will respect mine. But for the reasons 
given, | believe it to be my duty to support this joint reso- 


lution. If I am wrong, the cost will be relatively small in 
comparison with the total problem. If they are wrong, the 
cost would be immense, and could be catastrophic. I choose 
the lesser gamble in the expectation that events will vindi- 
cate such action. 


Real World Parliament to Keep Peace 


THE LESSONS OF PAST FAILURES 


By OWEN J. ROBERTS, Former Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court 
Delivered at The Associated Press Luncheon, New York, N. Y., April 22, 1946 


R. McLEAN has referred to me as a Philadelphian. 

My presence here this afternoon indicates that not 

only does nearly everybody read The Bulletin in 
Philadelphia but nearly everybody obeys The Bulletin; so 
when he asked me to come here in a gentle and persuasive 
voice to speak to you, I felt constrained to do it. I queried 
the matter a bit, because my old-fashioned views did not 
prevail and I look upon you as in a certain sense malefactors, 
but Mr. McLean assured me that the association had puri- 
fied itself, all except Colonel McCormick, and that there 
was no reason in my past history or yours why we shouldn’t 
talk matters over together this afternoon. 

Laying aside the fun, I have nothing to bring to you that 
is novel, that has not been said, that has not been written, 
that has not been thought of for quite a time past, but yet 
what I have to say and the facts that I bring to your atten- 
tion seem to me not to have impressed the American people 
deeply, and in a crisis like this it seems to me a surprise 
that the great body of our electors are not thinking seri- 
ously, earnestly, almost prayerfully, about the situation in 
which the world finds itself today. 

Though there is nothing new in what I say, I wonder if I 
may shortly restate to you, a body who carries a great weight 
of influence in the country, and who may influence anyone. 
The only fact which we all agree upon is that men and 
women everywhere, after this war ended, craved above every- 
thing else peace and surcease of national loss, the freedom of 
every man and woman to pursue his or her call, his or her 
vocation, free of restraint, free of aggression in accordance 
with the traditions and the conscience of the community in 
which he or she lives. 

In a world composed of so-called sovereign nation states, 
there has been in the past but one way to safety and the 
security of the citizens of any nation—military might, either 
of the nation or an alliance of which that nation forms a 
member. But modern science by its crowning success of the 
fission of the atom has changed all that, ladies and gentlemen. 


LEAGUE'S FAILURE 


Is there any recourse from this situation? Unless I mis- 
read everything that is written the world over, it is the 
universal opinion that regulations of conduct of men of 
every race and clime, by just rules justly enforced, namely, 
government of a sort, is the only answer to the problems of 
peace. I don’t have to tell you that history teaches that 
while nation states of sovereign and independent will exist 
in the world, and are recognized, agreements between those 
nation states, treaties and leagues, will not insure peace, and 
I think that history equally teaches that in any society, how- 
ever large, and whatever its units, the road to world order 
is the road of government and law and the enforcement of 
law upon the individual. 

What was the status of this world before World War I? 
It was a world in which perfectly intransigent, perfectly 


independent, perfectly sovereign, so-called, nations wangled 
what they wanted by the threat of force, by diplomacy, as 
it is called, by pushing forward a bit and pulling back a bit, 
and always threatening in a cat-and-mouse attitude to resort 
to force. 

And after the first World War that great idealist, Wood- 
row Wilson, thought he saw a way to avoid that sort of 
thing; and his child, the League of Nations, was born, with 
which his nation would not affiliate. But the League of 
Nations was born and it functioned. And what was it, 
ladies and gentlemen? It was a multilateral agreement be- 
tween sovereign nations. But that League was even a 
stronger league than any we have had since, including the 
United Nations, for in Article 16 of that League it was 
provided that if any member nation went to war with any 
other member nation, that fact itself should put the whole 
League of Nations at war with the offending nation. 

You know what happened. Mussolini went to war with 
Ethiopia; fifty-two nations, members of the League, voted 
that he was an aggressor and a violator of international 
morality. Was he punished? Was he barred? Was he 
stopped from his course? You know that he was not. Why? 
Because the two most powerful members of that League, 
Britain and France, felt that at the moment it was not to 
their national interests to stop him. And the little nations, 
although they were unanimous, could not act without the 
big ones; and that League, as every league, has fallen. 


Our CONFEDERATION 


We, the better league, formed in this country in 1777, 
after we declared our independence of Britain, the thirteen 
diverse colonies, formed a league known as the Articles of 
Confederation. If you will read it in the parallel column with 
the United Nations Charter, you will find it was a stronger 
league, that the States surrendered more than the nations 
ever surrendered to the United Nations in the present in- 
stance, and that league fell apart the minute that the pres- 
sure of war with Britain ceased, and that pressure no longer 
held the States together. 

And so, our own league here failed to fulfill its pur- 
poses. The League of Nations failed to keep the interna- 
tional peace, and, as after the first World War, so after 
this World War, the peoples of the world said: “We crave 
peace and security. In the name of God, get us this.” 

And our nation took the first step. It called the other 
large nations together at Dumbarton Oaks and afterwards 
called all the other Allied Powers and their friends together 
at San Francisco, in the hope of building a better structure. 
But what have we built, ladies and gentlemen? We built 
a second league, a second multilateral treaty of sovereign 
and independent nations, every one of whom has plighted 
its good faith to cooperate, but every one of whom is the 
sole judge, in the last instance, what its good faith requires 
it to do, in a given exigency. 
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And so we are here again with sovereign independent na- 
tions banded together to do something only so long as good 
faith, self-interest, other-mindedness, hold those nations to- 
gether. Nay, more. Theoretically, we have formed a league, 
a multilateral treaty between the big and little, on the theory 
that the little nations are just as dignified, as indeed they 
are, and as moral, as the big nations, and just as much en- 
titled to pretection as the big ones. 

And what does it all come to? It comes, in the last analy- 
sis, to this: We have got a great tripartite alliance between 
Russia, Britain and the United States. For good measure, 
and as a gesture of generosity, we have taken in China and 
France, and called it the Big Five; but you know and I 
know that neither China nor France, nor China and France 
together, will prevail in the councils of the United Nations 
against a solid front of Russia, Britain and the United States. 


Crass Power RULE 


Now, let us face what we have: we have an alliance of 
three great powers. No little power can stand against it. No 
little power, really, and in the last analysis, has any voice or 
say in the councils, because those three great powers exer- 
cising the power they have, pity of it is, that they control the 
world only so long as they stay in unity. Picture to your- 
selves those three great powers falling apart on any really 
vital matter of world interest, and you are nothing. 

I care nothing about the veto power in the Charter; it 
was put in, in my judgment, as a matter of honesty and 
fairness. Everybody knew when that Charter was formed 
that if those three great powers did not hold a united front, 
the United Nations was doomed to failure. And everybody 
knows today that a little nation, a friend of one of the big 
nations, or in its sphere of influence, will be protected by 
that big nation, and that that big nation will stand firm 
and assert its veto power against any discipline of its little 
nation friend. 

What have you got? You have got a world today that 
depends upon the exercise of power, crass power. Do the 
people realize this? I think the people of our country do 
not at all realize it. I think the people have been given an 
anodyne. They have been told: “We have the security; 
that we needn’t expect another war; that everything is all 
right. Go back to your bench. Go back to your shop in 
safety.” 

They are worried. ‘These stresses and strains that are 
appearing in the United Nations procedure are fretting 
them and worrying them. They are beginning to question, 
and they are either going one way or the other. They are 
going toward a better form of cooperation, or they are 
lapsing back into a national isolationism. 


Atom Boms PERIL 


Now then, ladies and gentlemen, if you will read the 
United Nations Charter, I think you cannot disagree with 
that analysis of the present situation. What will we do? 
Our own national councils seem to me to be confused. You 
are told, on the one hand, that United Nations will work 
out these problems of clashing national interests and will 
save us in the long run. You are told, on the other hand, 
that we must build the mightiest military machine that this 
United States has ever known. I think the latter is a sheer 
futility, in view of the facts. As I have said, the smallest 
nation could do such devastating damage with an atomic 
bomb to this nation, that while we might go to reprisals, we 
might counter-attack with our own atomic bombs, the kind 
of world we live in after such a blitz would not be worth 
your or my living in it. 

Are you going to build—are you going to attempt to build 
in the United States of America a military machine which 





shall defy all the great powers of the world singly 
or in alliances? If you are going to change the 
texture of this society, you cannot have that kind of a 
military machine without the taxes that will bear down as 
they never have. You cannot build that kind of a military 
machine without a Commander in Chief who exercises the 
power of an autocrat. You cannot build that kind of a 
military machine and keep it ready for eventualities with- 
out abandoning all the dearest things that we have cherished 
as democratic people. 


There is your picture. If you want to go on under the 
UNO, as our leaders tell you, you have got to be strong 
enough, strong enough to do that? Strong enough to back 
the other fellow down in the halls of diplomacy; strong 
enough to threaten the other fellow with force so that he 
will back down. That has been the technique for 150 years. 
Has it worked? It has worked only to the destruction, to 
the enslavement, to the degradation of people. 


Must we go on then for the future, playing this discredited 
game backed by power? Ladies and gentlemen, I think we 
must unless the people of the United States awaken to their 
danger and act. The people in this country must lead the 
international organization that they belong to. True, we 
stand in great danger of losing it. 


Our policies in Europe are terribly deficient in feeding 
the starving people in Europe. All our failures as a nation 
—and there have been many since V-E Day and V-J Day— 
all go to show that this nation is not thinking of its obliga- 
tion in the international field, but we must lead to a better 
organization of the world, or there will be none, to get 
international peace. 


That situation will never alter unless a majority of the 
American people think through their problem and decide 
that they are making a choice between sitting in a Parliament 
of the World, with representatives of the other people, not 
the other nations but the other people, common people like 
themselves, and take their chances on reason and on a vote 
of the majority for the general welfare, or the alternative; 
the constant peril of utter destruction, by a calamitistic at- 
tack by some nation, assuming that it is wronged in some 
respect or another. 


It is a hard choice perhaps, but that is the choice. Take 
your chances on government, as the thirteen States took 
their chances on government in 1787, and got away with it, 
or take your chance on being able to defend yourself against 
the atomic bomb, and all the rest, until our people are ready 
to go forward to a better organization of the world. If noth- 
ing will be done, another nation is going to take the initi- 
ative. 


The enormous task that people like you, makers of public 
opinion, reporters of facts throughout the world, and the 
rest of us face, is to tell our citizens, first, that they have 
no security against international wars in the United Nations. 
That is the fact. The United Nations is a place to talk 
things over, it is a forum for discussion, it is a place where 
action can be taken if the great nations are unanimous, and 
not otherwise, and it is an organization that will never pre- 
vent war unless that great triple alliance remains perfect 
and unanimous. The people ought to be told that. 


Wor.p GoveRNMENT 


Second, the people ought to be told that there is a hope- 
ful way of obtaining a peace in the world, with the inven- 
tion, if you call it that, of 1787 in our own country, of 
giving to an agency limited powers to deal with things, that 
no nation in this case can deal with for another is a method 
of putting everybody under one government so far as those 
limited purposes are concerned. 
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Surely we realize that the United States cannot legislate 
for China, cannot legislate for Britain, or vice versa. We 
cannot make rules to govern the citizens of a sovereign inde- 
pendent nation. Are we so senile, or are we so lackadaisical, 
that we are all sitting here, that we recognize the principle 
of it, and do nothing about it?) My God, I don’t think the 
United States is senile. I think they are still a Power, I 
think there is still invention, I think there is still people 
in the United States who have the will to join the men and 
women of other nations in creating a common agency to out- 
law war and to regulate weapons. 

I believe that many nations in this world will follow, and 
if we will extend our hand, as Britain has done, and say as 
Britain has said in joining the peoples of any other nation 
in a parliamentary form of government. I should call it a 
republican form of government, a republican form of gov- 
ernment to take care of those things which no one nation 
can take care of. 


PropLe’s BACKING VITAL 


And I, if I had it to do, would lay down the minimal 
requirements of such a government and say, “if anybody is 
ready to meet us on that, let us come and talk it over, and 


then let us put it back to the American people and the 
people of your countries to say if they will have it.” For, 
of course, no such over-all agency can ever succeed unless a 
great majority of the individual units, the people in the 
nations joining, approve of it and want it. 

And if there are nations, as I have no doubt there are, 
who neither will nor can join in a popular government, a 
union of peoples, a government where the agency is not that 
of nations, but the agency is that which springs from you 
and me to represent us and all the other people in legislating 
for the common welfare—if there are people who feel that 
they are not able to join, and who obviously are not able to 
join, then, for God’s sake, let us make it a juncture with 
such peoples as will join. 

Let us demonstrate the tremendous advantages of joining 
together in a cooperative scheme, not for aggression—for 
defense, if it has to be, but, in the interim, for the improve- 
ment of the relations, the improvement of the status, the 
growth individually, the safety individually, and the wel- 
fare and happiness individually, of all those human units 
that make up that great union group. 

I pray God that, before I go West, my country will make 
that great gesture to the world. 


“A House Divided Against Itself...” 


STRUGGLE LINCOLN FACED NOW MAGNIFIED TO GLOBAL DIMENSIONS 


By VIRGIL JORDAN, President, National Industrial Conference Board 
Delivered before The Union League of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., February 12, 1946 


R. PRESIDEN’, and Gentlemen of The Union 

League of Philadelphia: I shall speak to you to- 
4 night somewhat solemnly, I am afraid, mainly of 
certain matters of foreign policy which you may rightfully 
say, as I freely admit, are no professional concern of mine; 
but I feel that they are inseparably entangled with our 
domestic problems today; and besides, in these days of dis- 
illusionment, deception and doubt about these matters which 
darken the minds of many Americans, even an economist 
may occasionally be compelled or permitted to abandon the 
sterile fantasies of his confreres in the statistical asylum and 
take refuge in simple and primitive impulses of patriotism, 
despite the dubious company of all the other kinds of scoun- 
drels whom old Dr. Johnson included in his famous defini- 
tion of that sentiment. 

I think there must be something in the atmosphere of this 
city of fraternal affection that makes me return to this 
theme, for the last time I spoke here was at a luncheon 
meeting of your Foreign Policy Association, in February, 
1940, when I rather entertained this audience of interna- 
tional experts by predicting that we would be fighting all 
over the world within two years from that time, that the 
war would continue during the forties, and that it would 
have certain serious economic consequences for us, most of 
which I seem to have understated. 

The occasion of my impertinence in reverting to this topic 
tonight is not merely the memory of the Great Emancipator, 
whose birthday, meaningless though it may be to millions of 
Americans today, brings to our minds the sombre and 
bloody struggle between the States in which once before 
the integrity and independence and power of this unique 
experiment in human freedom so narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion and dissipation by internal dissension and foreign con- 
spiracy. For me the occasion emerges rather from those 
current conditions and tendencies, economic and _ political, 


domestic and international, which seem to me to give very 
present significance, now on a planetary scale, to the words 
which Lincoln applied to his own country during that crisis, 
when he said “I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free,” and warned that “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

This, as I see it, is the ultimate issue that underlies the 
confusions and conflicts which face us in every important 
aspect of policy at home and abroad today and which are 
endangering the integrity, safety and power of a free Amer- 
ica, as well as the prospect of peace and freedom in the rest 
of the world for the future. I think one can pay no better 
tribute to the memory and ideals of the great American we 
call ‘Honest Abe” than to try to be as honest with ourselves, 
and to recognize that the fundamental struggle to which he 
gave his life faces us still and again in our time, but now 
magnified to global dimensions, and puts to the American 
people as a whole essentially the same kind of challenge 
of conviction, candor and courage as confronted Lincoln 
and the Federal Government in the Civil War. All that 
I propose to attempt tonight is to explain why I think this 
is so, and to suggest how we might rise to that challenge 
in the issue that faces us today. 

To do this I must turn back, not six years to my funny 
prophecies about foreign affairs in 1940, but twelve years, 
to the last time I had.the privilege of speaking to The Union 
League, in April, 1934, when I tried the patience, and I 
think the credulity, of my audience by interpreting some 
of the implications of the New Deal program. I said to 
you then: 

“The fact is that we ourselves as a country, through 
our established governmental institutions, have set up 
today, under legislation that has been adopted, and agen- 
cies that have been established and are at work, an almost 
complete system of national socialism. We have started 
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it going in full force, and all the logic of history tells me 
that we cannot retrace our steps and unravel this system 
or destroy it as readily or as easily as we have set it up. 

“These forces have a momentum of their own which is 
very difficult to check. There are very powerful forces 
in it which have a source outside our own situation. In 
this accidental revolution that has occurred, which we 
call the ‘New Deal’, we have been caught in a world-wide 
process of economic, social and moral disintegration which 
is reflected in the Bolshevising of almost every country 
since the war. All we can do, I believe,”—and this part 
of what I said in 1934 1 would not agree with today—‘‘is 
to try to understand more clearly what is happening to 
us, to pay closer attention to the facts of daily economic 
developments apart from the interpretations of them that 
are given to us in our newspapers, examining the impli- 
cations more closely, and perhaps attempting to adjust 
ourselves more carefully and intelligently to the system 
we have so suddenly established, so as to prevent it from 
becoming altogether European and alien in its outlines 
and ideals.”’ 


It may seem to some of us, as I recall these Jeremiahan 
lamentations of mine of that time, that I must have exag- 
gerated the dangers of economic and moral decay which I 
saw in the New Deal program and its acceptance by the 
American people, for they were still obviously able seven 
years later to mobilize more than enough of both kinds of 
strength, moral and economic strength, to overwhelm their 
foreign enemies almost single-handed in the greatest war in 
history. That is true, Gentlemen, but I think the fact 
is more impressive as testimony to the momentum and power 
of traditions, capacities and qualities, economic and spiritual, 
carried over from the aspirations and accomplishments of 
the past, than it is as proof or promise of those of the future. 
If we are to emulate the honesty of Lincoln we must admit 
to ourselves that in the deepest sense we have lost this war 
more utterly than we lost the last one, in terms of the 
issues, economic and moral, by which we justified it. The 
German Nihilist, Nietzsche, used to say that a victorious 
war justifies any cause; and the Nazis tried to prove it; 
but the American people have never believed it. They 
gained a glorious victory on the field of battle and on the 
production front, but many among them must know in their 
hearts today that they have suffered humiliating defeat in 
the field of ideas and ideals. 

Though they fought and won this war in the high hope 
of securing peace, plenty and freedom for themselves, and 
people everywhere, the plain truth is that today there is less 
of all these things, less hope of them, and indeed less aspira- 
tion for them, anywhere in the world than there was before 
—even in America. She emerged from the war the strong- 
est nation in the world, at a peak of economic, military and 
moral power without precedent in the historical record; yet 
long before the last shot was fired, and the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on the helpless enemy, we had already 
surrendered, perhaps unconsciously and unknowingly, but 
unconditionally, to his ideas and ideals. Never before, | 
venture to say, has a people with such power, purpose and 
prestige in its hands yielded them so suddenly and freely 
and fallen so swiftly to a condition in which they are almost 
helpless to defend themselves at home or abroad. A few 
months after it had crushed the most formidable foes the 
world ever faced, the mightiest armed force in history had 
disintegrated and melted away like the snows of yester- 
year, its members inspired to protest almost to the point of 
mutiny against continued assignment to a task their instinct 
told them had become meaningless, futile or false through 
the stupidity, cowardice or treachery of their political lead- 








ers; while at home, where they hoped to find the peace, 
plenty and freedom they had failed to bring to the world 
they had conquered, the most productive industrial organi- 
zation ever created was crippled or paralyzed by the same 
forces of error and evil, confusion and conflict emanating 
from the same source, or nourished and stimulated by it. 

In place of the lasting peace which we hoped our power 
would bring, we see a progressively more desperate appease- 
ment of a power which has been made to appear to us some- 
how stronger than our own, more formidable and sinister 
than the enemy we so recently crushed, while on a planetary 
scale a martial parade of weapons more immense, myster- 
ious and menacing than were ever imagined, supported by 
armament expenditures which are many times larger than 
the world has ever seen, provide the setting for the opening 
scene of the diplomatic opera bouffé of peace being staged by 
the insolvent successor of the League of Nations. 

In place of the plenty which they hoped the promise of 
peace would bring, we have a planetary epidemic of political 
compulsion called economic planning which everywhere 
cramps and cripples, or ruthlessly exploits and dissipates the 
productive powers that have survived the destruction of war. 

And, worst of all, Gentlemen, over most of the two great 
continents where they fought to safeguard the flame of poli- 
tical freedom and civil liberty for people who had not seen 
its full light or lived in it long, an iron curtain of utter dark- 
ness and despair has been drawn by a dictatorship more 
ruthless, a tyranny more total, than any of those peoples 
had ever experienced at the hands of their enemies. This 
iron curtain of ignorance and oppression, as Winston 
Churchill called it, is so securely and subtly fastened down 
that none within or outside dares to lift it; but rising from 
its sombre folds are those fumes of falsehood and fear, of 
delusion, deceit and dissension, of confusion, conflict and 
conspiracy that poison the atmosphere and darken the spirits 
of men in most of the rest of the world where the air of 
freedom, faith and truth still lingers, though even there are 
many, who, in innocence or malice, spread or peddle the 
fatal perfume we complacently call communist propaganda. 

Oh, Gentlemen, when I contemplate this picture of 
humiliation, I think of a little scrap of paper that someone 
showed me recently, and wonder what one could say to the 
young man who wrote it, if he were alive today. 

John Wister Haines, the nephew of Owen Wister, was 
the one of the four sons of Owen Wister’s sister who did 
not come back. He belonged to the Medical Corps, was 
captured in the Philippines and was a prisoner in a terrible 
camp there. He died in this prison camp and sometime be- 
fore he died he wrote this, signing his name to it, but ad- 
dressing it to nobody. After VJ Day it was found in the 
possession of a Japanese. It is headed simply with the words, 
“Concerning the State of Mind,” and it reads this way: 


“The state of mind of this prisoner is one of pride, 
tranquility and optimism. The healthy mental state 
has been arrived at and maintained through an early 
and continuous American patriotism and the satisfying 
observation of my country’s prosecution of this war 
and its aims. 

The pride I feel is based justly and fairly upon the 
vast superiority of the American nation and its will- 
ingness to work concertedly for peace and freedom. 

The tranquility of mind comes to me, as it does to 
anyone similarly situated, from the firm belief that 
right is allied with might and the weak peoples of the 
world will not be shackled in slavery. 

My optimism is drawn solely from the historical fact 
that America has never lost a war and shows no signs 
of being seriously embarrassed by this one.” 
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The process by which, Gentlemen, this tragic condition 
of moral insolvency and economic paralysis has been accom- 
plished in which the American people find themselves today 
in their foreign relations and domestic affairs is complex, 
subtle and many-sided, and it began long before the war or 
its end. The first or most important steps in it were those 
i tried to interpret for you twelve years ago, soon after the 
famous and fatal hundred days in which the foundations of 
the form of National Socialism which we call the New Deal 
were laid. We know now that it was naive to suppose that 
anything essential in that New Deal revolution was indigen- 
ous, native or natural to the mind or morals of America, no 
matter what the emesgency of depression that then disguised 
or excused it. As we witness its outcome today we recog- 
nize at last that it was as much and as fundamentally a 
foreign invasion as though, six years later, an army of Nazi 
soldiers, administrators and economists, or Soviet Commis- 
sars, had landed in Chesapeake Bay and occupied the capital, 
or taken forty-two square miles in Connecticut. 


Every essential economic idea and moral principle which 
it applied and implied was imported from Europe or Asia, 
profoundly alien to the spirit, purpose and experience of the 
American people, even as long ago as 1933, though perhaps 
or apparently not so much so today. The doctrines of the 
disappearance of the frontier, of the onset of economic ma- 
turity, of over-saving, of government spending, deficit fi- 
nancing, compensatory fiscal policy, the mixed economy and 
of government control and economic planning—to mention 
some of the successive slogans and semantic catchwords of 
the New Deal—all these are the Dead Sea fruit of the 
fatalism and despair of the Old World, with which its 
academic and political dope-peddlers have drugged and be- 
wildered the American people during that decade, until the 
emotional unity and the economic stimulus of the war’s cru- 
sade’ saved them, and the New Deal itself, from the eco- 
nomic and moral bankruptcy which seemed to be the inescap- 
able outcome of the waste, confusion, conflict and stagna- 
tion it produced. Whatever may have prepared the way for 
it before, this decade of the New Deal which imported the 
old delusion of omnipotent government into the mind and 
spirit of the American people divided them in understanding 
and aspiration more deeply than anything in their history 
had before, and the cleavage it produced aligned them un- 
consciously but inevitably thereafter with the fantasies, fu- 
tilities, and fatalities of the class struggles of the Old 
World. 


So it is that having emerged from this war for world 
freedom without winning it or even ending it, we are living 
today by an economic organization and under political prin- 
ciples which are in nearly all essentials the same as those 
that have impoverished, wasted and destroyed the Old 
World beyond hope of redemption; with a government of 
unlimited power determining wages, prices, profits, produc- 
tion, employment, consumption, investment, management 
and ownership of property, for today and the indefinite 
future, practically by personal decree, or according to some 
plan or purpose whose meaning is beyond our comprehen- 
sion and the responsibility for which has passed beyond our 
control, Many Americans who have the living memory of 
freedom in their minds fear or hate these things as false- 
hood or tyranny, but many others who have long forgotten, 
if they ever knew it in the alien climate which once shaped 
their spirits, hail them with hope or support them with 
passion as the promise of prosperity and security to come; 
and in the eroded soil of dissension and misunderstanding 
that fills this chasm in our American consciousness, the 
dragon seed of domestic and international conflict is being 


sown and our power at home and abroad is being weakened 
and dissipated by those who expect to profit thereby. 


The fact that so many in America have accepted the 
superstition of omnipotent government and become depen- 
dent upon its apparatus during the past decade which cul- 
minated in the war means much more than an idle drift 
down the tides of mass ignorance, indifference or indolence 
on which the traditional demagogue of the Old World or 
the new has so often floated his craft and fished in troubled 
waters. In our time and in this place it is the most impor- 
tant expression of a debiberate, carefully designed and con- 
tinuously directed world-wide conspiracy to capture and 
maintain permanent political power over the masses of men 
everywhere, by crippling, paralyzing and capturing for its 
purpose the sole remaining source and center of that power, 
which rests today in the prodigious productive power of a 
free America. The evidences of its operation and purpose, 
and the manifestations of its methods and instruments must 
be obvious enough to all but its victims, and I shall not 
elaborate upon them tonight; but to be unable to believe 
that it exists, or to ignore it in any aspect of domestic con- 
ditions or foreign policy, seems to me a sign of extreme inno- 
cence or profound anesthesia. Its technique today employs 
on a planetary scale all the subtle arts and stratagems of 
trickery and terrorism practiced on the Steppes of Asia for 
centuries past; but its purpose has no precedent or parallel 
in history. It is not merely to make sure that the ideas and 
ideals of the Old World shall reoccupy and conquer Amer- 
ica; but to prevent those of America, and the power they 
imply, from liberating the Old World from its bondage; 
for those who seek to rule it today know that they can do 
so only if they can make and keep America economically and 
morally impotent at this historic moment, when the secret 
of atomic energy both as productive agent and a political 
weapon rests in her hands, and as she prepares and hopes to 
release for the purposes of peace, plenty and freedom the 
colossal power which she acquired through the war. 

When we consider candidly the source of such a con- 
spiracy to sterilize the strength and paralyze the purpose of 
America, the alarming image of Communist Russia and its 
manners, morals and economic institutions comes automati- 
cally to our minds these days; but the fact is a paradox 
significant only because it shows how far the effort to foster 
confusion and conflict, which is the chief weapon of that 
conspiracy, has been successful. Soviet Russia may, and 
probably does, serve today as its psychological and strategic 
center, but she could not support or implement it alone. 
Russia is a primitive, impoverished, predatory Asiatic des- 
potism, the most complete the modern world has ever known, 
as Franklin Roosevelt said in 1939. It has lived and ruled 
for three decades by plunder and by exploitation of an im- 
mense mass of human capital in the form of political pris- 
oners, war captives and slave citizens, and its effective power 
in war or peace rests today almost as literally as it did in 
the time of Tamerlane and Attila on a vast pyramid of 
human skulls, built as the monument and symbol of the un- 
bounded ambition of its rulers. Though this massive totali- 
tarian structure is framed in meaningless economic dogmas 
which none of its people can understand, and decorated or 
disguised with borrowed or stolen devices of modern tech- 
nology which they have not the temperament, training or 
intelligence to master, it is empty of any real capacity, power 
or purpose except that of plunder and oppression. Soviet 
Russia is insolvent in everything but the resources of inso- 
lence, intrigue, treachery and terrorism, bankrupt of all 
assets but brutality and bluff, which since the war she has 
capitalized to the utmost in the forced march of Communist 
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imperialism through Europe, Asia and the Arctic, almost to 
the shores of Alaska. 


Gentlemen, if this were the only enemy we had to fear, 
it would always have been easy for Uncle Samson to face it, 
if he had been armed with something more than the jaw- 
bone of an ass when he sent his statesmen to meet the Soviet 
Commissars and bargain with them about war and peace in 
the Oriental bazaars they have been running in Teheran and 
Yalta and San Francisco and Potsdam and Moscow and 
London. 


It seems to me rather much more important to understand 
the total situation out of which this conspiracy has arisen 
and the kind of dilemma that it presents to us, if we are to 
make any honest, wise and courageous decisions upon the 
problems of domestic and foreign policy that face us for 
the future. We shall have to make some soon, for the 
course of events abroad as well as conditions at home bring 
us closer day by day to the time when we shall have to 
decide as a nation whether we are determined to use our 
power promptly to liberate ourselves and the rest of the 
world from the peril of unlimited government anywhere in 
it, or will make unconditional surrender to the system of 
ideas about the Absolute State which we set out five years 
ago to destroy in Europe and Asia and which have invaded 
and conquered us while we were doing it abroad. 


This is not merely or mainly a domestic decision, for it 
will determine where we shall stand in the world of totali- 
tarian States with which this war ended, and it may finally 
decide our survival and freedom as a nation and whether or 
not or how soon we must be prepared to fight again for it. In 
that sense, the fundamental issues of domestic and foreign 
policy are inseparable, or indeed identical. They come down 
to the decision, Gentlemen, whether or not this country is 
to remain within the international system of compulsory 
collectivism, and be kept permanently imprisoned in the iron 
circle of socialist states which this war has created through- 
out the world. Every event in the field of foreign affairs 
from Hot Springs and Bretton Woods to Yalta and San 
Francisco and Potsdam and London today makes it evident 
that this is the underlying aim of all international policy 
towards the United States, and our government has so far 
shown no power or disposition to oppose it. Instead, we 
have been trying to buy international peace under a kind of 
global blackmail in which our government has been an ac- 
complice by bargaining away our birthright of freedom bit 
by bit here at home. 


I think we must realize by now that totalitarian—and 
that today means only Communist—imperialism has con- 
quered Europe and Asia even more completely than the 
Nazi and Jap armies did. It is not merely that the Soviet 
legions have overrun the Balkans and the Baltic countries 
and turned out the lights of an entire continent from Calais 
to Korea, and from the Arctic to the Adriatic, but that in 
most of the rest of Europe, in Italy, and France, and Eng- 
land, no Red armies were needed to destroy economic free- 
dom and civil liberty. It had been done for them long be- 
fore by the politicians, businessmen and labor unions of 
these countries. ‘Though we did not know it, and could not 
be told it in the early days of the Great Crusade, our armies 
abroad were fighting for ideas—for a philosophy of life and 
a conception of government—which, in fact, were dead 
nearly everywhere in the Old World long before the war 
began. 


What is more important is that all of the ideas for the 
postwar world which are accepted today in Europe, especi- 
ally in England and Russia, assume it as an imperative con- 
dition for their success that this country be brought within 


the same system permanently, and every device for shaping 
American thought and feeling to this end is being used to- 
day, as they have been during the past decade. The Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic statesmen who are planning and build- 
ing their postwar world on the foundation ideas of National 
Socialism with a facade of new names, having destroyed the 
Nazi military power with our aid, know better or sooner 
than the Nazis did that the world cannot live for long half 
under socialist serfdom and half under economic freedom. 
This recognition is no less urgent in the long run for Uncle 
Joe’s totalitarian autarchy than it is for a nation under 
parliamentary government like England, who must live by 
trade or starve, and who knows that her postwar planned 
economy cannot compete in any free markets of the world 
with the productive power of a free America. 

So I say to you that the character of American political 
institutions and her economic system after this war have 
become as much a crucial concern of the rest of the world 
as those of Germany were at its beginning, or as those of 
Russia were after the last war, but this time in reverse 
fashion, because in a postwar world of socialist states the 
idea of economic freedom must remain a subversive revolu- 
tionary force internationally as well as internally, just as 
Bolshevism was after the last war. This fact, Gentlemen, 
will furnish the key to most problems of international rela- 
tions as well as those of domestic policy for another decade or 
two. Whether America can be kept within this global 
structure of compulsory collectivism which has been erected 
around her political institutions and economic organization 
during this decade, or whether she is to resume life within 
the traditional framework of economic freedom and com- 
petitive effort where she left off—this is the central issue for 
the postwar world. It underlies not only the larger issues 
of international peace and reconstruction, but also the prac- 
tical domestic problems of reconversion and prosperity for us. 

Lincoln himself, by a strange prophetic insight, expressed 
the portent of this picture of the world as it is today when 
he said: 

“The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside 
of the family relation, should be one uniting all work- 
ing people, of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 
Nor should this lead us to a war upon property, or the 
owners of property. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich and, hence, is just encouragement to industry 
and enterprise. Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself, thus, by example, assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when built.” 

The essential but unseen truth in the situation I have been 
describing to you is that in the rest of the world socialism 
and totalitarianism, with all their myths and pretensions of 
magical power to produce plenty and peace, are economically 
and morally insolvent today. The dilemma that confronts 
them is that they must either cripple or prey upon the pro- 
ductive power of America, they must either become our de- 
pendents or our destroyers, which in either case must mean 
the end of political power for those who rose to it in those 
countries by promising their people the paradise of collec- 
tivism when it should become planetary in scope. Isolation 
has become as impossible in our time for totalitarian social- 
ism or compulsory collectivism as it is for free competitive 
capitalism. The brutal fact is that the war left us facing 
an encircling world of beggars or robbers, whom it has bank- 
rupted of spiritual and material resources for peaceful, self- 
supporting life henceforth. The global organization in 
which they pretend to have banded together to safeguard 
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peace and freedom was busted before it began, and today it 
has plainly become an elaborate apparatus for the purposes 
either of international parasitism or collectivist conspiracy, 
or both. ‘To imagine this country surrendering any sort of 
sovereignty to any kind of world government based upon 
this or any other organization of nations like it, under cur- 
rent conditions, in view of their character and purposes, 
and in face of the actual economic and military resources 
which we command, is an idea which can be the product 
only of stupidity or treachery. It could be proposed only by 
men who are either very blind or very dumb, or who are 
ambassadors of brazen banditry. 

“You know, and I know,” and all the world knows today, 
that UNO is morally and economically insolvent. It has 
not only evaded the vital issue of disarmament; that was 
ruled out at the start, except for the conquered countries; 
it has evaded even the issue of exercise of any effective form 
of police power to preserve the peace, and it has actually be- 
come an instrument for promoting internal revolt and ex- 
ternal conflict among its members, It is naive to suppose, as 
some assume, that it is or will remain a mere debating so- 
Not only are all its members, except America, today 
taking full advanatge of its camouflage of parliamentary 
mechanism and strategy to arm themselves to the teeth in 
feverish haste against the ultimate test of force in which 
alone they rest their faith. It is being built—and indeed 
now seems to have been originally designed—as a massive 
device directed to the end of immobilizing, sterilizing, sap- 
ping and dissipating the power of a free America in the de- 
termination of world affairs, and all our policies and dispo- 
sition toward foreign appeasement and philanthropy, as well 
as our internal difficulties of reconversion, are being pro- 
moted and exploited to that end. So deeply has this con- 
spiracy penetrated our political life that, in these years when 
important congressional and presidential elections loom large 
on the calendar of our days, there are men whom we other- 
wise assume as sincere and intelligent Americans who will- 
ingly or unwittingly, out of blindness or ambition, lend 
themselves to its purpose. 

For our part, the grim dilemma that faces us is equally 
plain and much more painful. For the moment, we have 
emerged from the war, we have in our hands, almost alone, 
the decisive instrument of overwhelming military and indus- 
trial strength which we don’t know how to use. If we were 
to put forth upon the world the full force of our economic 
and political power, for the only purposes for which we can 
conceive using it, the whole structure of compulsery col- 
lectivism in the rest of the world would collapse like a house 
of cards and the mirage of unlimited government would 
vanish into thin air. If we do not make the fullest use of 
our resources for the purposes of peace and plenty, the inter- 
nal dissension, confusion and conflict upon which the collec- 
tivist virus feeds, and which are being fostered among us 
with feverish speed, will spread and increasingly cripple 
and paralyze our power and finally destroy us. In the kind 
of world in which we live today, Gentlemen, it is pro- 
toundly true that the kind of power America commands is 
a power that must be used to the purposes of peace and free- 
dom from which it sprang or it must perish. It is a dynamic 
force which must unfold itself to the end of its destiny or 
die. 

Now there is pathos as well as pride in the patent fact 
that the American people have neither the temperament, im- 
pulse nor the talent for any form of imperialism. It is 
something irrelevant and meaningless in the American cli- 
mate. Whenever in their history they have been drawn or 
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driven—sometimes by the devices or accidents of domestic 
conditions—into an imperial struggle in the rest of the 


world, they have done the job of ending it for the day and 
then have always abandoned it and gone back to their own. 
There has never been anything the rest of the world could 
give them as good as what they have gotten for themselves 
here at home; there is nothing they have wanted from it 
except to be let alone. And this is still true; but this war 
was the last in which they will ever be able to feel that 
way. The decision they face today is, | submit, funda- 
mentally different from any they have had to make in the 
past, for this time the world cannot and will not let them 
alone. ‘They have conquered it in fact; they will now be 
forced to subdue it in spirit and practice to their purpose 
of peace and freedom or it will destroy them. If anyone 
complains that the dilemma implies or drives us to a type of 
imperialism which must end as all others have ended, though 
its purpose be different, let them make the most of it, for 
this time we have no; other choice, and will not have that 
one much longer unless we make it now. We must ask the 
world that surrounds us not merely to accept our power, 
but to accept our purpose of peace and freedom for our own 
sake as well as its own, and use it to that end. 

Let us, under whatever name you may impute to it, make 
the only choice we can make and proceed to the inescapable 
task before us swiftly and in the full confidence that at this 
crucial moment we still command the power to implement 
and complete it. Let us without delay have an end to com- 
promise, appeasement and retreat, and dare to repudiate all 
that has been done to that end and in that name. Let us 
stop the erosion of our economic and material and moral 
resources at home and abroad in the hopeless struggle against 
the pervasive conspiracy to sterilize and waste them. Let 
us offer them freely to the world for a price that is worthy 
of our power and our purpose. Let us refuse them to any- 
one who is using them, as every other nation is today, for 
any other purpose. Let us demand that whatever else the 
United Nations Organization may do, it must deal with the 
essential issue of disarmament without further delay or 
evasion. If we believe, as many in America and England 
do, that UNO is not and cannot be the kind of inter- 
national instrument to which the police power of maintain- 
ing world peace can safely be entrusted, let us face the fact 
ourselves and contront the world with it frankly and fear- 
lessly. If we should find that England has so far slipped 
or been shoved down the slope of collectivist impotence, or 
is so hopelessly crippled by the problems of her imperialism 
that she is unwilling or unable to make more than a sleep- 
ing partnership with us in‘the enterprise, let us prepare to 
undertake the task of policing the world for peace ourselves 
alone, till—and I doubt it would be very long—we enlist 
other willing volunteers. Let us then alone or together 
implement the purpose promptly and plainly in three spe- 
cific wavs: 

Let us first offer the utmost capacity of our economic 
power for reconstruction to every people who will undertake 
to abolish all national military expenditure and disarm down 
to the level of the local constabulary. Let us, secondly, de- 
mand the unlimited right of continuous inspection and con- 
trol of every industrial operation and process or every public 
policy which may have the most remote relationship to 
armament and warfare. And, finally, let us make, keep and 
improve our atomic bombs for this imperative purpose; let 
us suspend them in principle over every place in the world 
where we have any reason to suspect evasion or conspiracy 
against this purpose; and let us drop them in fact, promptly 
and without compunction wherever it is defied. 

Now if you say, Gentlemen, that this is too daring or 
idealistic a destiny for any nation, even America, to embrace, 
I admit it could happen only once in history ; for the dreadful 
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fact is that only we could do it at all or ever; and we can do 
it only now, today, if we have the understanding and the 
will. Everything else the American people have—impar- 
tiality and purity of moral purpose, limitless potentials of 
economic power will be realized only if we are willing to 
employ them for this purpose. 

Disarmament is the fundamental and imperative condi- 
tion not only of peace, but of freedom and abundance in the 
world today, and it is the most momentous circumstance in 
human history that at this instant of time—never before and 
never afterward—America, and only America, has the power 
to impose disarmament, and perhaps forever remove for man- 
kind the curse of Mars and its inseparable companions, pov- 
erty and tyranny. 

There is a tide in the affairs of nations as of men, which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune, and omitted, all the 
voyage of their life is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

I have no power save that of passionate conviction, and 
perhaps no one has the power, to persuade anybody in Amer- 
ica to accept and respond to this interpretation of the prob- 
lem that confronts us today. I can speak only as a minor 
and somewhat apocryphal prophet in that cramped world of 
economic scripture and portent when I tell you that we in 
America live today not only in a nation but in a world which 
is deeply divided against itself, a world which through 
cowardice, stupidity or treachery becomes day by day less 


and less free and day by day more and more slave to frus- 
tration and fear. We face the ultimate issue of human 
slavery in a much deeper and wider sense than Lincoln did 
in his time; and we can meet it no more successfully than 
he finally did without moral integrity and unity, or in a 
house or a world which we allow to drift into widening 
and deepening division against itself by indifference, igno- 
rance or deliberate conspiracy. America and all that it von- 
notes or signifies in human welfare will finally be forever 
erased if in this historic moment it cannot and does not 
mobilize, manifest and put forth the full moral and eco- 
nomic power which it can now command to oppose the de- 
structive forces that seek to undermine and dissipate its pur- 
pose, and to compel acceptance of the ideal of peace and free- 
dom to which we assume its living sacrifices were dedicated 
in the war we thought we won. 


It is for us the living to be dedicated to the unfinished 
work which they who fought so nobly advanced. It 
is for us to be dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 


“The Jews and the World Today” 


RELIGION, THE STRONGEST BOND OF UNION 
By RABBI IRVING R. REICHERT, The Congregation Emanuel-El, San Francisco, Calif. 
Delivered before The Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, Calif., April 5, 1946 


, NHE privilege of addressing the Commonwealth Club 
is one which I highly esteem. Nearly thirteen years 
have passed since I spoke to you on a subject quite 

similar to our theme today; and in the intervening time the 
face of the entire planet has been changed. A new era has 
made its appearance and the pattern of human destiny has 
been profoundly altered. Thirteen years ago I had just 
returned from a visit to Hitler’s Germany and a number 
of contiguous countries which he was subsequently to over- 
run and dominate. In my report to you on that occasion, 
I pointed out that his assault upon the Jews, while fraught 
with tragedy and disaster for my co-religionists, carried 
ominous implications for all of Western civilization. I 
reminded you of the classic axiom that the status of the 
Jew in any society constituted a reliable barometer, indicat- 
ing the degree of enlightenment, humanity and culture which 
prevailed, and that if the history of human affairs during 
the last 2500 years contained any lesson or warning for our 
day, then what was happening to the Jews in Germany was 
much more than a cloud the size of a man’s hand, presaging 
the danger that threatened the world. 

It is a melancholy truism that hind-sight is clearer than 
foresight. Standing today on the summit of the vast and 
gruesome human wreckage and social debris of a war-ex- 
hausted civilization, and looking back over the crimson path 
we have traveled, it is perfectly obvious now that the Nazi 
assault upon the Jews was, as indeed we were then told, a 
lateral attack upon the whole system of democratic ideals 
and values. It was both a technique and a testing ground 
deliberately employed with shrewd calculation to ascertain 
the sensitivity of the conscience of mankind. The rest is 


history. Had the moral conscience of the civilized world 
refused then to countenance the deliberate and systematic 
degradation and liquidation of an innocent community, based 
upon no more substantial grounds than racial and religious 
bigotry, the Nazi evil would have been crushed in its in- 
cipient stages, mankind would have been spared the agony 
of the most devastating war in history, and millions of 
human beings, as well as incalculable material resources 
would have been saved from destruction. 

In a world such as ours today, in which the cup of human 
sorrow in so many lands is filled to overflowing, one hesi- 
tates to focus attention upon only one segment of this plane- 
tary calamity. If I appear to do so today, I submit that it is 
only in deference to your invitation and request, a request 
prompted, I believe by the realization that the Jews were 
not only the first, but the chief victims of the Hitler mad- 
ness. Fully one-third of the Jewish community that existed 
in the world before the war has been destroyed. No other 
people or racial group or religious community has suffered 
anything like a comparable extermination. If there are, as 
Dante in his Divine Comedy suggests, degrees of persecu- 
tion and torture, the Jews of Europe have surely experienced 
the lowest depths. Nothing in our millenial history, replete 
as it is with sorrow and persecution and exile and suffering, 
can begin to parallel the harrowing events of the last decade. 
Always in periods of world crisis and widespread social 
dislocation, when man’s rational faculties seemed powerless 
to deal intelligently with complex economic and social prob- 
lems, the Jew has been a convenient scapegoat and handy 
whipping-boy. This was true during the period of the Cru- 
sades ; it was true during the ravages of the black-death over 
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Europe. It was repeated during the Thirty Years War 
and the Napoleonic Wars and after the first World War; 
and in our day the demonstration reached proportions of 
unparalleled intensity and magnitude. 

It would be tempting, did time permit and were I pos- 
sessed of sufficient competence, to analyze the reasons for 
this curious phenomenon. Anti-Semitism is a disease. It 
appears to be as widespread as cancer, and as little under- 
stood. As a matter of fact, our total knowledge of human 
nature, of the mysterious forces and impulses and drives 
which govern human beings, is fragmentary, inadequate, 
contradictory and frequently erroneous. If we knew as 
much about what makes people tick, as we do about what 
makes a machine go, in all probability we would long since 
have had a world organized for peace and a society from 
which every predatory motive had been eliminated. Some 
day perhaps psychology and the other social sciences will be 
developed to a point where the mysterious forces of human 
behavior and personality will be as amenable to intelligent 
analysis and control as the physical forces of nature. But 
until that happens, the aberrations of human behavior will 
continue to baffle and bedevil us. . This much we already 
know: that bigotry, prejudice, unreasoning and blind hatred 
are the indispensable ingredients of anti-Semitism. More- 
over, there is not a society on earth in which the Jew does 
not constitute a minority. Any minority group anywhere is 
an easy target for discrimination. Nor is this purely a 
contemporary phenomenon. Since time immemorial, minor- 
ity groups have been the victims of reactionary political 
and economic opportunists, who sought to entrench them- 
selves behind or climb to power over their prostrate bodies. 
In “The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” Franz Werfel de- 
scribes the martyrdom of the little Armenian group, a small 
Christian island in a Mohammedan sea, oppressed and tor- 
tured, when the lean years brought general distress. At the 
beginning of the common era, a similar fate befell the early 
loyal Christians in a preponderantly pagan world. Ter- 
tullian, one of the Church fathers, described it thus: “If the 
Tiber rose to the walls of the city, if the inundation of the 
Nile failed to give the fields enough water, if the heavens 
did not send rain, if an earthquake occurred, if famine 
threatened, if pestilence raged, the cry resounded: “Throw 
the Christians to the lions!’”’ How strikingly this classic 
formula was invoked against the Jews in modern Germany. 

Nor was the poison of anti-Semitic propaganda which 
bore the label ““Made in Germany” confined to that land 
or the territories which subsequently came under Axis dom- 
ination. The objective of the Nazis, unequivocally an- 
nounced in Mein Kampf and reiterated again and again 
with hysterical frequency was the complete annihilation of 
world Jewry. That propaganda, systematically and pains- 
takingly disseminated with Teutonic thoroughness on a 
world-wide scale, still hangs like a heavy cloud over every 
land today. It is responsible, not only for the vast and 
continuing tragedy of Jews in many lands, but has created 
confusion in the minds of many sincere and honest persons, 
regarding the true nature and status of the Jew. 

The persistence with which these artfully fabricated myths 
continue is both appalling and discouraging. I claim no 
competence whatever to discuss many of the economic, tech- 
nological, industrial or political problems which agitate 
modern society today. But, I do claim, as a Rabbi and 
teacher in Israel, some competence to talk intelligently about 
the Jews. ‘They differ among themselves as widely as do 
Catholics and Protestant and members of any other religious 
communion. To speak of Jewish solidarity and Jewish unity 
s fantastic. It is an old, but constantly proved witticism 
n Jewish circles, that the only thing about which two Jews 


will agree is the amount that the third Jew, who has just 
left the room, should give to charity. They never act as a 
unit. They are divided along numerous economic, social, 
political, religious and cultural grounds. Anyone who pre- 
tends to speak for all Jews, or any considerable portion of 
them, not only in matters temporal but even in matters 
ecclesiastical, is guilty of presumption. Any politician or 
rabbi who claims the ability to deliver the so-called Jewish 
vote, is a charlatan. The Jewish vote is as great a myth as 
“The Elders of Zion.” The Jewish people have no central 
organization or authority. Although there is a general 
acceptance among Jews of the fundamental principles and 
theological tenets of Judaism, the Jews are divided religiously 
—not quite as hopelessly or prolifically as the Protestants, 
but divided none the less. There are Orthodox and Con- 
servative and Reform Jews, there are non-religious and 
agnostic and atheistic Jews. The much-talkd about typical 
Jew is a phantom. It is my business to deal with Jews and 
I have never, in all my experiences, met a typical Jew. 
There is no such thing as a Jewish type. Jews are blond 
and dark; they are tall and short; they are fat and lean. 
They are artisans and businessmen; they are professionals 
and intellectuals; they are prominent and they are incon- 
spicuous; they are articulate and they are quiet. They are 
rascals and they are saints. ‘They are geniuses and they are 
morons. It is high time to launch a vigorous counter- 
offensive upon the intellectual rubbish that forms the anti- 
Semite’s stock-in-trade by clearing away these silly and ir- 
rational misconceptions. 

One of the most deep-seated errors current about the Jews 
is that they constitute a race. It is amazing to find how 
prevalent this notion is even in intellectual and academic 
circles where such scientific illiteracy might be least expected. 
The term “race” except where it is used metaphorically or 
poetically or colloquially, has very definite scientific creden- 
tials. Anthropologists define a race as a group of people or 
a community exhibiting a continuity of distinctive physical 
characteristics transmitted by heredity. These characteristics 
are both distinctive and continuous. On the basis of these 
factors the human family is divided broadly speaking, into 
three great races: the White, the Black and the Yellow, to 
which occasionally a fourth, the Brown race, is added. You 
will find Jews represented in everyone of these races of 
mankind. ‘There are thousands of Negro Jews in Abyssinia 
whose physical characteristics are indistinguishable from 
those of their Negro neighbors. There are Jews in China 
whose features are authentically Chinese; and in Western 
lands, depending upon the environmental circumstances and 
the factors of climate, nutrition, occupation and heredity, the 
Jews exhibit all the characteristics of the Caucasian group 
of which they are an integral part. It is obvious therefore, 
that anyone who uses the term “race’’ to describe the Jews 
is employing an arbitrary classification that is completely 
unsupported by fact. 

Another common misconception about the Jews is that 
they are a nation. This description is equally unsound and 
unsupportable. It is obvious that the English, the French, 
the Danes, the Irish, are nations. They have a common 
language, history, land and government to which they all 
give allegiance. 2500 years ago the Jews were a nation. 
They had their own land and government in Palestine. 
They spoke a common language and shared a common 
national experience. Today, there is a very powerful and 
highly organized effort being made to re-constitute the Jews 
again as a nation in Palestine. Should it prove successful, 
it is possible that at some future time the Jews may again 
become a nation but unless and until that occurs, the Jews 
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are very definitely not a nation. They are unequivocally 
loyal nationals of the countries of which they are citizens. 

Nor is it possible, without a complete disregard for seman- 
tics (which deals with the meaning of words) to classify the 
Jews as a nationality. Frequently an analogy is drawn on 
the one hand between the status of the Jews today and on 
the other, the status of the Poles under the Czar, and the 
Czechs under Austria before the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
argued that despite their inclusion in the Russian empire, 
the Poles retained their Polish nationality and the Czechs, 
regardless of their subject state in Austria, were still of 
Czech nationality. Following that line of analogical reason- 
ing, it is argued that the Jews today constitute a nationality. 
What this line of reasoning fails to take into account is that 
the Poles and the Czechs all wanted their own land and 
government for themselves. They were practically unani- 
mously committeed to a national hope of being restored to 
their former country and government. ‘That is emphatic- 
ally not the case among the Jews. The five million Jews 
in America do not consider themselves homeless. ‘They are 
as intensely and patriotically devoted to this land as are any 
of its most loyal citizens. Even in the event that a Jewish 
state were established in Palestine, it is doubtful whether 
more than a mere handful of American Jews would emi- 
grate there. The five million Jews in Russia are likewise 
loyal nationals of their country. The same can be said of 
the Jews of Great Britain, and France and the Scandinavian 
countries, and practically every land from which the Jews 
have not been brutally expatriated and displaced. To call 
a people nationals of a non-existent state, in which, even if 
it were ultimately established, less than six or seven percent 
of them ever expect to live, is to torture language and empty 
words of their meaning. 

If we are not a race or a nation or a nationality, the 
obvious question arises, what are we? In some respects, it 
is difficult to apply to the Jewish people the conventional 
designation. This much, however, is indisputably true; that 
the strongest bonds of union among Jews throughout the 
world is the religious tie. We are members or descendents 
of a religious community. The only allegiance we share in 
common on any important international scale is our loyalty 
to a body of religious truths and to a common religious tra- 
dition. It is significant that when the Jew abandons his 
faith, he disappears as a Jew in two or three generations. 
Some of the most prominent members of the San Francisco 
Christian community are the descendents of Jewish pioneers 
who helped to organize my own Congregation. Jewish cul- 
ture is thoroughly religious. Our most memorable and 
audacious contributions to civilization were made in the field 
of religion, and if we have survived the disappearance of 
kingdoms and empires, it was only because of our religious 
steadfastness which gave us the strength and the will to 
endure. 

The overwhelming tragedy that has overtaken our fellow- 
Jews in Europe has not only given a new direction and 
impetus to organized Jewish life today, but has brought the 
so-called Jewish problem once more prominently to the fore- 
ground of public attention. Before the outbreak of the 
recent war there were about sixteen million Jews in the 
world. Of these, 6,500,000, exclusive of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Soviet Russia, inhabited continental Europe. When 
the war ended, those 6,500,000 had been reduced to not 
more than 1,400,000. Official German documents used at 
the Nuremburg trials of the Nazi war criminals, show that 
about 6,000,000 European Jews were murdered. This 
figure includes one and a half million who died on the soil 
of Soviet Russia during the Nazi occupation. The mind 
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staggers at the astronomical proportions of this mass murder, 
unprecedented for barbarity and ferocity in human annals. 
Before the war, Poland had a Jewish population of 3,500,- 
000. Today, less than 80,000 survive, including 10,000 
who have fled to the American zone of occupation in Ger- 
many. The pre-war Jewish population 6f Hungary num- 
bered 800,000. Of these, less than 180,000 are alive today. 
The Jewish population of Belgium was reduced from 83,000 
to 15,000. In Greece, where 65,000 Jews formerly lived, 
less than 2,900 are left. ‘The statistics for other countries 
which fell into the clutches of the Nazis all follow the same 
ghastly pattern. Before the war there were 1,300,000 Jew- 
ish children up to fourteen years of age in Europe. Of these, 
less than 150,000 survive. Most of them are fully or half- 
orphaned. In all of Poland less than 5,000 Jewish children 
are alive. A painstaking and carefully conducted investi- 
gation by responsible inter-governmental and Jewish agen- 
cies reveals the shocking fact that out of a pre-war population 
in Poland of 3,500,000, no more than 100 Jewish families 
are intact today. I shall not challenge your credulity any 
further by dwelling upon this gruesome balance-sheet. The 
fearful casualties of the war have inevitably, however lament- 
ably, blunted our ability to comprehend the significance of 
these staggering figures. Perhaps three things should be 
said in connection with these statistics. First, that they are 
indisputably accurate and have been verified by competent 
authorities; second, that they do not include the casualty 
lists of Jews who served in the armed forces of the United 
Nations; and third, that these 6,000,000 human beings must 
be placed in a category completely apart from the conven- 
tional lists of military and civilian war casualties. These peo- 
ple were deliberately machine-gunned, asphyxiated, jammed 
in frieght cars exuding poison gases; they were slowly 
starved and systematically exterminated. ‘Their veins were 
drained of blood for plasma and then filled with air bubbles, 
that they might die in torment. ‘They dropped dead in 
exhaustion from forced labor or perished in futile resistance 
as did the heroic defenders of the Warsaw ghetto against 
overwhelming and impossible odds. And now their shat- 
tered remnants, save in those liberal lands in which democ- 
racy and decency are being restored, are compelled not only 
to face the common hardships of the general population, but 
are exposed to the back-wash of a persistent and malevolent 
anti-Semitism which curses the ground and poisons the very 
atmosphere in which they live. Only 165,000 of the 765,- 
000 Jews who survive in Eastern Europe reside in countries 
where UNRRA may operate. 600,000 are presently in ex- 
enemy countries and consequently ineligible for inter-govern- 
mental assistance. 


This frightful catastrophe is much more than the concern 
of Jews. It imposes a heavy obligation upon the collective 
conscience of the world. Speaking in New Haven a few 
weeks ago, Senator Alben Barkley declared: “The hunger, 
homelessness and destitution of Europe’s 1,400,000 Jewish 
survivors is a major issue which the governments of the 
world must recognize as a primary factor in the foundation 
of a permanent peace.” On the same day, in a public address 
at Paterson, New Jersey, Senator Harley Kilgore of West 
Virginia, said, “Restoration to a life of security and dignity 
for Europe’s homeless and destitute Jewish survivors must 
be the world’s first step toward just compensation for the 
agonies suffered by the first victims of Naziism”. And John 
D. Rockefeller, in a statement accompanying his gift of 
$100,000 to the $100,000,000 campaign of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, wrote as follows: “The plight of the Jewish 
survivors abroad makes an appeal that needs no argument or 
reinforcement’. Certain it is that no permanent stability 
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is possible for any people or nation in Europe unless a just 
and humane solution is found for the broken and disposed 
remnants of Israel. 


The greatest and most immediate need is obviously relief 
and rehabilitation. The ravages of war and concentration 
camps and the continuing scarcity of food, clothing, shelter 
and medical supplies have created a problem of the first 
magnitude. A vast program of philanthropic assistance to 
supplement the inadequate aid from other sources has been 
undertaken by the Jewish communities in lands of freedom. 
First and foremost there is the necessity of keeping these 
people alive; of preventing famine, exposure and disease from 
making still greater inroads on their shrunken numbers. The 
Jews of America have set themselves the Herculean task of 
raising $100,000,000 to further this program. In many cities 
the campaigns are already under way, and there is every 
indication that the quotas will be met. Never has Ameri- 
can Jewry been more united in its unstinted support of a 
project than it is today on behalf of its suffering co-religion- 
ists in all the countries of their tragedy. 


A second point upon which there is no disagreement either 
among Jews or non-Jews is that those survivors of the 
Hitler fury who have been uprooted from their former 
homes and wish to return, ought to be encouraged and as- 
sisted to do so. The peace treaties have not yet been written. 
If the victory of the United Nations is not to be stripped of 
all ethical and moral significance, if the Four Freedoms for 
which we fought are to be part of the post-war world we 
want to live in, then it is imperative that the citizens of 
every state, regardless of race or religion, be fully protected 
by a constitution and a bill of rights guaranteeing the poli- 
tical, economic and social equality of every man, woman and 
child. You cannot have a first-class world and countenance 
second and third class citizens. Moreover, no Jew should 
be compelled against his will to return to a land in which 
he was despoiled, degraded, stripped of citizenship and re- 
duced to a pariah. 


This means that opportunities for emigration to other 
countries must be afforded to displaced and stateless persons 
of all faiths, who recoil with horror from returning to 
lands which have become graveyards for them, for their 
families and their hopes. There are many sparsely settled 
countries and territories in the world that are able to pro- 
vide homes for these victims of brutality. It is incumbent 
upon the free peoples of the world, not only for reasons of 
humanity but for political considerations as well, to cooper- 
ate in finding a solution for this problem, which goes far 
beyond the scope of philanthropy and relief. 


As far as the stateless Jews in Europe are concerned, 
Palestine unquestionably offers the most promising solution. 
‘There are approximately 100,000 Jews in the Displaced 
Persons camps in the American and British occupied zones 
in Germany and Austria. Of these, it is reported that the 
overwhelming majority, probably more than ninety per cent, 
are desperately eager to emigrate to Palestine. Bartley 
Crum, our fellow San Franciscan, who is a member of the 
Anglo-American Committee on Inquiry that has recently 
completed an exhaustive survey of the Jewish problem in 
Europe and Palestine, after touring the American zone in 
Germany, said: “If we don’t clear out the Displaced Per- 
sons camps in the United States zone in Germany, we will 
have mass suicides of Jews, or they will try to fight their 
way into Palestine”. Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, in an ad- 
dress at Temple Emanu-El last week, presented a graphic 
description of the pitiful scenes she observed at first-hand 
during her recent visit to Germany. As an illustration of 


the passionate desire of these unfortunates, to begin their 
lives anew in an atmosphere of freedom and decency, she 
recounted the incident of an old woman who knelt at her 
feet in the mud, clasped her arms around Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
knees, and looking beseachingly into her face, whispered the 
word, “Palestine”. President Truman aware of this wide- 
spread sentiment among the stateless Jewish refugees over- 
seas addressed a letter last August 21st to the Prime Min- 
ister of England requesting the admission of 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine! It is understandable that this yearning for 
an open door to opportunity and freedom and the recovery 
of human dignity should be so passionate in the hearts of 
these people. Millions of the Jews in America reject the 
political philosophy of Zionism, but I have yet to meet a 
Jew who does not heartily support and encourage to the 
fullest, the widest possible immigration of Jewish refu- 
gees into Palestine. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the 
Jewish people have a special claim upon that land. I do 
not refer to any title that goes back to biblical times. The 
statute of limitations has expired on that. The claim of an 
open door to Palestine for the Jews inheres in the Balfour 
Declaration issued by Great Britain during the first World 
War on November 2, 1917, and which reads as follows: 
“His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people 
and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or 
the rights and political status enjoyed by the Jews in any 
other countries.” Under the terms by which Great Britain 
was entrusted with the mandate for Palestine by the League 
of Nations, it was expected that the commitment would be 
scrupulously and honorably fulfilled. It has not been. On 
the contrary, serious obstacles have been placed in the way 
of Jews fleeing from persecution who wish to find asylum 
in Palestine. The British White Paper issued in 1939 re- 
stricting Jewish immigration to 75,000 for a period of five 
years, and prohibiting the further acquisition of land by 
Jews, was unambiguously discriminatory. One does not 
have to be a Zionist or favor the creation of a Jewish state 
in Palestine to recognize and protest these injustices. 

The American Jewish community today presents a para- 
dox as far as Palestine is concerned. We are hopelessly 
divided in our views regarding the political future of Pales- 
tine. Many of us are unalterably opposed for reasons of 
deep conviction, to the establishment of a Jewish state. We 
are, however, completely united in our conviction that as a 
democratic commonwealth Palestine can and should provide 
a home for our disinherited and downtrodden fellow Jews 
who seek its shelter. 

Much of the disagreement and fierce contention in both 
Jewish and political circles today concerning the future of 
Palestine is academic. Most of the Zionists are really con- 
cerned with the rescue, relief and rehabilitation of Jews and 
not with the politics of Palestine. Most of the anti-Zion- 
ists are equally concerned with rescue, relief and rehabilita- 
tion and are as vigorously pro-Palestine as they are anti- 
Jewish Nationalist. At present the Jewish population of 
Palestine is approximately 600,000 Jews as against 1,200,000 
Arabs. The admittance of 100,000 Jews will not materially 
alter this equilibrium. The land is ready and able to receive 
and sustain them. Competent and impartial authorities sup- 
port this conclusion. The latest survey of the country’s 
absorptive capacity was recently concluded by the American 
Council on Public Affairs. It was made by a group of 


economists headed by Robert R. Nathan, former deputy 
director of the office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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“From an economic point of view,” their report says, “there 
can be no question that the Jews have been a great progres- 
sive force in Palestine. It is estimated that between 615,000 
and 1,125,000 Jewish immigrants could be absorbed during 
the next decade.” 

Unfortunately, the Zionist insistence that Palestine be 
made a Jewish state has created enormous difficulties. It 
has aroused the Arabs to a fever pitch of counter-nationalism, 
and kept the country in a state of turmoil. The policy of 
the Mandatory Power has been vacillating, inconsistent 
and unpredictable. At the present time the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee on Inquiry has concluded its exhaustive in- 
vestigations and is preparing its report and recommendations. 
One may confidently predict that the solution they will pro- 
pose will be less than the Zionists demand and more than 
the Arabs are ready to yield. There appears to be no good 
reason why the country, for the present and immediate future 
cannot resolve its difficulties under a democratic form of 


government under the trusteeship of the United Nations in 
which there shall be equality of rights and obligations for 
all citizens regardless of whether they be Moslem or Jew 
or Christian or unbeliever. One consideration alone is of 
paramount importance: the great need of the homeless. 
Human lives must take precedence over the politics of Pales- 
tine. 

We Jews are an old people. We are a religious people 
—the people of the Book. Again and again has our metal 
been tested in the fires of man’s fierce inhumanity and our 
resistance forged on the anvil of world crisis. We know 
that the ultimate solution of our destiny is in the hands of 
God. We know that the world needs us most when it 
hates us most; that our problem is part of the world’s prob- 
lem; that our day of healing will dawn only when the ills 
that afflict the souls of humanity are cured. To hasten that 
day is our prayer, our effort and our hope. 


A Change in Climate 


“PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE IS A THEOLOGICAL ONE” 


By Dr. RONALD BRIDGES, Fifth President of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 
Inaugural Address delivered at First Congregational Church of Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif., February 18, 1946 


HIS is a time when each of us must show his creden- 

tials, must prove that he belongs to the human race. 

We must prove it by living as sons of God, by making 
life better and more grateful for all the Children of God. 
It has been the unaccountable fortune of people like us here 
to be on the executive committee of the human race and we 
have done well by ourselves. Lately our committee assignment 
has been threatened and our very membership subject to 
question. It is an experience that has left us shaken. 

We find ourselves standing on the rim of an abyss giddy 
with the awareness of eternity opened up before us in the 
fission of a nucleus. In our own day, within a few hours, 
we have seen the legend of Prometheus the Titan re-enacted 
—this time with no mythological dramatis personae, but 
with our friends among the characters. There are Titans 
today—of science—and like their archetype who first grasped 
the secret of fire, they are suffering the agonies of the 
damned. 

I never understood the story of Prometheus until the great 
bomb fell. The moral of the legend escaped me utterly. It 
seemed to me that a fire-giver was so obviously a benefactor 
that the punishment meted him was outright barbarism by 
which the gods themselves stood convicted. Now I see it 
differently. Man was not supposed to have fire until he was 
ready for it, until he had grown in moral stature high 
enough to use fire as it should be used. Prometheus plucked 
the secret from the unknown too soon; and man, still cun- 
ning and suspicious, burned villages before he learned to 
cook his food and tempered the sword long before he 
wrought the plow. 

Who commissioned this 20th century Titan whose suc- 
cess has made men afraid as he has never been afraid before? 
The mothers and fathers of this land and of all civilized 
lands who closed their ears to the voice of the prophets and 
in whose homes the words of thanksgiving and humble peti- 
tion were no more heard. The elders and teachers and 
preachers of little faith who allowed one generation after 
another to turn to the God of Success and at last, turning 
to the god themselves, joined the rout and called it progress. 
The military and the scientists, the politicians and the diplo- 


mats have done an awful thing to their fellow men. But 
we commissioned them to do it—and we applauded, too, 
until at last we saw how terribly they had done. 


Somewhere in the Oak Ridge Project there were, perhaps, 
John Wesleys and Alexander Campbells who were diverted 
to the task because their mothers and fathers took a short 
view of religion and a long view of electricity. Somewhere 
in the Manhattan Project a Walter Rauschenbusch may 
have spent his talent when he could have been showing us 
better than we can now see it our duty to the wretched 
people of the earth—or a Washington Gladden who might 
have taught us to sing afresh, 


O, Master let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free. 


There is more to this than idle speculation. Men of one 
talent are scarce. Born in season they are tremendous, but 
coming out of their time they are misfitted eccentrics. Men 
with an early and compelling sense of vocation are rare, too. 
Most people have multiple talents and develop that one 
most favored by the climate of opinion, most readily and 
richly rewarded by their fellowmen. In this respect Leon- 
ardo DaVinci was the ordinary man raised to the nth power 
of genius. He did many things well and could have done 
more; but the climate of his time made him first of all an 
artist. 

The climate of our century has favored the businessman 
and the scientist and has been unfavorable to the teacher and 
the preacher. A change of climate would not only attract 
able men otherwise unheeding of these vocations but it would 
strengthen and prosper the abilities of those already serving 
in classroom and pulpit. By the honor accorded their pur- 
suits both would proceed with confidence, vigor, and a sense 
of great purpose difficult to maintain in our generation. 

Such a change in climate seems to be taking place. 
Whether cause or effect I cannot tell, but the change is 
evident in the deepened conviction | find among the min- 
istry, a rededication of laymen, and a general reconversion 
by you and me and millions of people like us. A new prestige 
is coming to men of goodwill; a new esteem is gathering for 
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those whose lives are consecrated to the work of peace on 
earth. 

“The problem of the future is'a theological one” said 
the General. And that is no forlorn harbinger of spring. 
Other men have been saying it in other words, before he 
said it and since. Ten years ago such an utterance would 
have been met with perplexity. Twenty years ago it would 
have been hooted at. ‘Today men hear such things and nod 
with uncertain but growing approbation. 

In a grieving world penitently seeking to redeem itself 
the theological school is the place for the beginning of a 
renascence. It is a strategic center somewhat as the stock 
exchange has been strategic in the world of business and the 
laboratory in a scientific age. I feel deeply stirred to be 
in such a place at such a time. 

It is no careless disregard of the shortages of food, cloth- 
ing, machinery, and medicines to say that the most acute 
shortages of all are religious. Demobilization has been 
hindering, limiting the Church of Christ for the fifty years 
past. The greatest need in America—in the world—is 
more and better men in the ministry and priesthood. To 
that end, we must recruit vigorously for the church through 
the seminaries. Every denomination in America is under- 
manned, every church in every city in need of stronger, better 
leadership. In this I am not speaking as a critical layman 
but am quoting my wise friends of the clergy who humbly 
issue the call to the young men of today to do more than 
they, the older men, have done, be more than they have been. 

We can all tell what more means but what of better? Bet- 
ter students, better trained? Yes—but it is not merely a 
matter of academics. The seminaries have able professors 
and good curricula, and the B.D. degree in most schools calls 
for work worthy of a doctorate. 

The new emphasis is not as tangible as courses, credits, 
theses. It is on persons, producing leaders who are persons, 
what the dictionary calls “human beings emphatically dis- 
tinguished from things and lower animals.” A person is not 
assembled from selected skills, nor is he the climax of a 
sequence of courses. If a student at this school took all 
the courses in the catalog—each very valuable in its way— 
it would take him about 16 years to finish; and he might 
still not be able to face the first minor crisis in his parish. 
If he went on through all the non-duplicating courses in two 
or three other great seminaries he would be 50 years in 
training. And he still might be unable to warm the heart 
of a child or ease the pain of a suffering father or fill the 
hungry people with the message of Jesus Christ. 

In a real person there are three elements that piece out 
his formal education, that illumine it, convert, make it 
live. The old terms have been ill-considered by our genera- 
tion, but, knowing no up-to-date synonyms, I shall use them. 
They are grace, mercy, and love. 


Physicians acknowledge that in the course of scientific 
advance they are best equipped to deal with the diseases they 
are least likely to meet. If sin would only confine itself to 
the areas we know how to treat scientifically, matters would 
be simpler. But it doesn’t, and in the lonely road a minister 
has to go, there are chasms to span, enemies to battle, and 
dark places to enter where he needs all the light and strength 
of love and mercy and grace. 

We need good students, able intelligent young men and 
women. Yet they need be no more brilliant than the twelve 
disciples, and, unless they have strong compensating qualities 
perhaps they would better not be as bright as Judas Iscariot. 
He seems to have had the highest 1.Q. of the twelve, and he 
relied on it too much. I suspect that if the Stanford-Binet 
test had been given to the covenanters at Pentecost, the ex- 


perts would have advised against going ahead with the 
Christian Church. We must have well trained ministers 
according to the standards of the best modern scholarship. 
It is not a question whether a minister should speak Aramaic 
as Jesus did, or English. English is an obvious essential here 
and now with other minimum essentials is lumped for con- 
venience under the requirement of a B.A. degree for entry 
into seminary training. Our scholarly standards for the 
divinity degrees must be maintained and improved. Prac- 
tical techniques must be more ingeniously taught. But we 
must see to it that the graduate is more than a technician, 
more than a scholar; he must be a person—emphatically a 
human being, a neighbor and a son of God. 


A theological school is not a set of religious-looking build- 
ings on a hill. It is a focal point in a great action, the 
greatest enterprise of earth and heaven. Men are drawn 
from all over America, all over the world to serve as teachers 
and lecturers. Young men and women come from your 
town, your church to grow in wisdom and grace under the 
guidance of these men. After a time they return to you to 
share with you their understanding, to work with you in 
your community, to assist you in the training of your 
children in the way they should go, and to be taught further 
by you in the countless ways a man must learn from his 
friends if he is to learn broadly and truly in the span of his 
years. 

A theological school is composed of alumni, too, who are 
the witness of the school among the churches, the commend- 
ers of the school to young people, the advance agents of the 
school in all its outreach. The churches themselves are a 
part of the school, in this case, particularly the churches 
of the Pacific Coast serving and being served by the school— 
but also churches everywhere that have sent students into 
our classes, teachers to our platforms, trustees to our Board, 
and funds to secure the business operation of the school. 


A theological school is a great company of stewards, people 
of good will who dedicate a portion of time, talent, and 
money to the end that the name of Jesus Christ may be 
spoken among all men and that his mission may be fulfilled 
in all the earth. 


This is no parochial celebration. What we do today at 
the Pacific School of Religion, tomorrow intimately affects 
the lives of human beings across the nation. What we do 
tomorrow will be felt one day in cities and villages where 
men speak in different tongues but have the same Father 
and need to know their brothers that they may live in peace. 


When I was trying to decide if I should accept the invi- 
tation to be president, I questioned and inquired of many 
people. One of my friends described the school glowingly 
and concluded, “It’s really a jewel of a place!” I find that 
that figure of speech stays with me as I go about my work. 
The president of the Pacific School of Religion is no en- 
gineer, building vastly, nor is he the manager directing a 
system nor the promoter of a campaign. Rather he is a 
person charged simply with gathering scholars and students 
into a small enterprise with a world mission and charged too 
with securing a program and developing an atmosphere 
which will make the years spent in our company wholly 
fruitful and productive. To return to the metaphor, he is, 
if you will, a lapidary charged with the care and proper 
use of the jewel. He must keep it clear and true so that it 
catches the light, and adjust it delicately so that it refracts 
the light sending its beams straight to the dark places of 
earth and into the dim recesses of the human heart. And 
the light—? It is carved in stone on our hill, as it was 
written of old, and as I say to you, “In Him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.” 
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Politics and Religion 


WHO IS DOING THE MEDDLING? 


By Rt. Rev. Monsignor FULTON J. SHEEN of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered over the radio network of the National Broadcasting Co., New York, N. Y., March 24, 1946 


relation of politics and religion. Those who have 

their finger on the pulse of contemporary civilization 
have probably noted that there are two contradictory charges 
against religion today—the first is that religion is not politi- 
cal enough; the other is that religion is too political. On 
the one hand the church is blamed for being too divine, and 
on the other for not being divine enough. It is hated be- 
cause it is too heavenly, and hated because it is too earthly. 

Particularly significant it is that these were the very two 
charges for which our Lord Himself was condemned—the 
religious judges Annas and Caiphas found Him too relig- 
ious; the political judges, Pilate and Herod, found Him too 
political. 

Caiphas, the religious judge, standing before his judgment 
seat, asked our Lord the question, “I adjure Thee by the 
living God that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christ, the 
Son of God” (Matthew 26:63). As the question rang out 
through the marble hall and was succeeded by a silence 
vibrant with emotion, Christ finally raised His eyes to the 
judge and answered, ‘““Thou hast said it” (Matthew 26:64). 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted the judge’s face. At last 
he had triumphed. But he must not show it, and under 
the veil of horrified indignation at the insult offered to 
God’s supreme majesty by declaring Himself to be God, he 
rent his garments from bottom to top, crying out, “He hath 
blasphemed. * * * He is guilty of death” (Matthew 26: 
65-66). Christ is too religious, too heavenly, too infallible, 
too spiritual, too much interested in souls, too divine. 

Because He was too religious, He was not political 
enough. He was accused of being indifferent to the needs 
of the people and national well-being. The Romans would 
not tolerate anyone with such an appeal. He would bring 
down retribution from Rome. Their armies would come 
and destroy them. After all, what good is religion, anyway, 
if it has no part in the political, economic, and social set-up 
of a country. So Caiphas decided: Better let the one man 
die rather than the whole nation should perish. 

Within a few hours Our Blessed Lord, who was accused 
of being too disinterested in politics, is charged with being 
too interested in it. The mob who had their prisoner bound 
with ropes stopped outside Pilate’s door-sill which marked 
the confines of a Roman house, Pilate warned of their 
coming, goes out to meet the accusers. Jesus and Pilate are 
face to face. Pilate looked at the Figure before him, silent 
and unmoved, crimsoned with His own blood, with red livid 
marks across His face, already the object of gross mistreat- 
ment before He had been condemned. ‘Turning to the 
howling mob, Pilate asked: “What accusation bring you 
against this man?” (John 18:29.) 

If the mob charged that He blasphemed by calling 
Himself God, Pilate would have only smiled. He had his 
gods and each day sprinkled incense before them. What 
cared he about their divinities. But there was one other 
lie about Christ that could be hurled, and it was the oppo- 
site one, namely, that He was too political; that He was not 
sufficiently divine; that He meddled in national affairs, 
that He was not patriotic. And in answer to the question 
of Pilate, there was hurled against the balustrade of Pilate’s 
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temple the deafening roar of three charges: “We have 
found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar, and saying that He is Christ the 
king” (Luke 23:2). It was as silly as saying: Christ is a 
Fascist. 

And from that day to this, these two contradictory charges 
have been leveled against the person of Christ in His body 
the church. His church is accused of being not political 
enough when it condemns nazism and fascism; it is accused 
of being too political when it condemns communism. It is 
said to be too unpolitical when it does not condemn a politi- 
cal regime which some other political systems dislike but 
which allows religious freedom; it is said to be too political 
or Fascist when it condenms a political regime which com- 
pletely suppresses all religion. Would to heaven that man 
were forced to give definitions of words. Is the church 
Fascist? If fascism means, as it does, the supremacy of the 
state or nation over the individual, with consequent suppres- 
sion of rights or liberties, then the church is anti-Fascist, 
as the encyclical against fascism so well proves. If by 
fascism is meant anti-communism and dislike of a system 
which suppresses the liberties, then the Church is Fascist, 
but so is every American who loves the democratic way of 
life. In truth the proper way to handle this confusion of 
tongues is to speak of all forms of totalitarianism as fascism. 
This divides them into black, brown, and red. Hence we 
ought to speak of communism from this time on as red 
fascism. ‘There is an essential resemblance between fascism, 
nazism, and communism. Fascism is the subordination of 
the person to the state, nazism to the race, and communism 
to the classes. The only difference between these three 
forms of totalitarianism is the difference between burglary, 
larceny, and stealing. 

It is the second charge that needs specific consideration, 
namely that the church is interfering with politics. Is this 
true? It all depends upon what you mean by politics. If 
by interference in politics is meant using influence to favor 
a particular regime, party, or system, which respects the basic 
rights and freedom of persons which come from God, the 
answer is emphatically ‘“‘No.” The church does not inter- 
fere in politics. If by interference in politics is meant judg- 
ing or condemning a philosophy of life which makes the 
party, or the state, or the class, or the race the source of all 
rights, and which usurps the soul and enthrones party over 
conscience, the answer is emphatically “Yes.” The church 
does judge such a philosophy. But when it does this, it is 
not interfering with politics, for such politics is no longer 
politics but a kind of religion that is antireligious. 

So long as politics is politics, the church has nothing to 
say. It is totally indifferent to any regime. The church 
adapts itself to all governments on condition that they re- 
spect liberty of conscience; it is indifferent as to whether 
people choose to live under a monarchy, republic, democracy, 
or even a military dictatorship provided these governments 
grant the basic freedoms. 

A human organism can adapt itself te the torrid heat of 
the Equator or to the glacial cold of the North but it can- 
not live without air. The church in like manner can adapt 
itself to every form of politics, but it cannot live without the 
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air of freedom. Never before in history has the spiritual 
been so unprotected against the political; never before has 
the political so usurped the spiritual. It is not religion that 
is meddling in politics; it is politics that is meddling in 
religion. It is Jesus Christ who suffered under Pontius 
Pilate; it is not Pontius Pilate who suffered under Jesus 
Christ. 

For the first time in Christian history, politics which be- 
gan by divorcing itself from morality and religion, has seen 
that man cannot live by bread alone. So it has attempted 
to capture his soul, by every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of a dictator. For the first time in Western Christian 
civilization the kingdom of antigod has acquired political 
form and social substance and stands over against Christi- 
anity as a counterchurch with its own dogmas, its own scrip- 
tures, its own infallibility, its own hierarchy, its own visible 
head, its own missionaries, and its own invisible head—too 
terrible to be named. In certain countries religion today 
exists only by sufferance of a political dictator; without ac- 
tively persecuting the church, it usurps its functions, gives 
bread cards only to those who conspire against religion, at- 
tempts to create an ideological uniformity by liquidating 
anyone who is opposed to that ideology, and by sheer weight 
of state-inspired propaganda would effect the mass organ- 
ization of society on an antireligious basis. Culture today 
is becoming politicized. The dictatorial government is ex- 
tending dominance over areas outside its province, family, 
education, and the soul; it is concentrating public opinion 
in fewer and fewer hands, which becomes the more danger- 
ous because of the mechanical way in which propaganda can 
be disseminated. The lines are becoming clear and clear 
cut. The conflict of the future will be between a God re- 
ligion and a state religion, between Christ and antichrist, 
but in politica! disguise. 

History attests that religion has not encroached upon the 
temporal sphere, but rather jealous temporal rulers have 
invaded the spiritual. Sometimes these rulers were kings 
and princes, even so-called Catholic defenders of the faith; 
today they are dictators. But the problem is ever the same; 
the invasion of the spiritual by the political. If it be ob- 
jected that religion once made Henry come to Canossa, let 
it be stated that it was for exactly the same reason that 
the world made war against Hitler, namely because of his 
usurpation of spiritual freedom. The difference between 
Henry's time and Hitler’s is that when religion had some 
influence in the world and kings had consciences, it was 
possible for the church to inspire them to penance. With 
that moral authority rejected, now the nations have to 
spend $523,000,000,000 and millions of lives to impress 
some of the dictators with the same fact. 

Even though Christ Himself would not deliver us from 
the power of the totalitarian state, as He did not deliver 
Himself, we must see His purpose in it all. Maybe His 
children are being persecuted by the world in order that 


they might withdraw themselves from the world; maybe 
His most violent enemies may be doing His work negatively, 
for it could be the mission of totalitarianism to preside over 
the liquidation of a modern world that became indifferent 
to God and His moral laws; maybe those of us who did not 
care whether God exists or not, may yet suffer from those 
whom we taught through Fuerbach and Hegel, to exile 
Him altogether. Maybe the very secularism from which 
we suffer is a reaction against our own spiritual infirmity ; 
and the growth of atheism and totalitarianism, the measure 
of our want of zeal and piety and the proof of our unful- 
filled Christian duties; maybe as diseases grow in dirt, so 
crimson fascism grows in godlessness. 


But whatever be the reason for these trying days, of this 
we may be certain: The Christ who suffered under Pontius 
Pilate signed Pilate’s death warrant; it was not Pilate who 
signed Christ’s. Christ’s church will be attacked, scorned, 
and ridiculed, but it will never be destroyed. The enemies 
of God will never be able to dethrone the heavens of God, 
nor to empty the tabernacles of their Eucharistic Lord, nor 
to cut off all absolving hands, but they may devastate the 
earth. The bald fact the enemies of God must face is that 
modern civilization has conquered the world but in doing 
so has lost its soul, and in losing its soul it will lose the 
very world it gained. 

Politics has become so all-possessive of life, that by im- 
pertinence it thinks that the only philosophy a man can hold 
is the right or the left. This question puts out all the lights 
of religion so they can call all the cats gray. It assumes 
that man lives on a purely horizontal plane, and can move 
only to the right or the left. Had we eyes less material, 
we would see that there are two other directions where a 
man with a soul may look: The vertical direction of up or 
down. Both figured in the crucifixion of our Lord. Even 
those cruel men who crucified knew that these were the 
directions that counted. So they shouted to Him: “Come 
down, and we will believe.”” Somehow or other that echo 
has been caught up and it is being bruited about the world 
today. “Down with religion!” ‘Down with capital!” 
“Down with labor!” ‘Down with the reactionaries!” 
“Down with progressives!” 

Have we not been tearing down long enough? Can one 
build a world with the word down? Is there no other cry 
in our vocabulary? Did not the Captain Christ give an- 
other: “If I be lifted up, I will draw all other things to 
myself.” 

Lifted up! Who shall lift us up? Crucifying dictators ? 
Maybe! But where shall we be lifted? To the cross, the 
prelude of the empty tomb, the cross of Christ our Re- 
deemer. Hear ye that word “up,” shout it abroad! “Up 
from class hatred; up from envy; up from avarice; up from 
war; up beyond the margent of the world; up beyond the 
‘troubled gateways of the stars—up—up—up to God!” 


Price Control 


PENALIZING THE LAW ABIDING 


HOWARD PEW, President, Sun Oil Company 
Delivered before the National Real Estate Foundation, Washington, D. C., April 8, 1946 


By J. 


HEN I have a problem in economics to solve, I 
like to have a starting point—a fundamental prin- 
ciple or yardstick to guide my thinking. There- 


fore much of what I shall say revolves around my strong 
and fervent faith in the superiority of our American com- 
petitive enterprise system as a means of raising the standard 
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of living for all. The experience of 150 years demonstrates 
that the competitive enterprise system offers the best method 
for providing employment for those willing and able to 
work and creating opportunities whereby men and women 
are free to utilize their talents to the utmost. 

The very essence of our American competitive enterprise 
system is prices free from any and all controls and restraints, 
except those imposed by a free market, reflecting the wants 
and needs of 100,000,000 consumers. That is modern in- 
dustrial democracy. 

lf you believe in that principle, you cannot favor price 
control in peacetime, even as a temporary expedient. If 
you do not favor that principle—if you favor collectivism, 
national socialism and all the other philosophies which lead 
to the all-powerful State—then price control is an admirable 
instrument to achieve your objective. But you must accept 
more and more governmental restrictions over economy 
activity; destruction of workers’ rights; a narrowing of 
opportunities and a sharp drop in living standards—in brief, 
economic stagnation! 

Of course, the American people do not want that. But 
so subtle has been the propaganda in behalf of continued 
price control that many have been blinded to the disastrous 
consequences involved. Some, who see through the propa- 
ganda, have been intimidated by O.P.A. tactics into silence, 
or they have been encouraged to hold their tongues by im- 
plied promises from that agency that their particular in- 
terests will be served. Still others, I suspect, have with- 
held speaking out what is in their hearts because they do 
not wish to be the targets of Mr. Chester Bowles’ name- 
calling and denunciation. 

Here we have the familiar pattern of bureaucracy at its 
worst—an army of job-holders seeking to perpetuate them- 
selves in office after the need for their services has passed, 
by double-talk and specious argument; by arousing fear in 
the public mind; by spending millions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money on propaganda to delude them; by a horde 
of professional publicists distorting the truth over the radio, 
through the newspapers and even in the schoolrooms of 
impressionable teen-age children; by coercion, intimidation 
and bribery; and, on top of it all, a power swollen admin- 
istrator, who strikes out at anyone who dares to disagree 
with him. 

Although all this is part of the picture, our quarrel pri- 
marily is not with O.P.A., but with price control itself. 
The O.P.A. has a mean and vicious job. Ordinary law 
enforcement measures are totally inadequate to enable it to 
carry out its assignment. Resort to mean and vicious prac- 
tices is no less essential today than it was in all those other 
instances out of the past when experiments in price controls 
were undertaken. 

The O.P.A. of Confucius, 2500 years ago, was far more 
vicious, for he just cut off the heads of the black-marketers. 

Time is too short to dwell on this abortive effort, of the 
armies of bureaucrats, police and spies, and, finally, the re- 
sulting riots, demoralization and suffering. Suffice to say, 
history is filled with attempts at price control and in every 
instance it failed miserably and brought disaster in its wake. 

Let us undertake to analyze the case on which O.P.A. 
bases its plea for continued existence. First, say O.P.A. 
propagandists, ‘““We did a great job during the war; there- 
fore we should continue now.” This failure to distinguish 
the great difference between price control during war and 
price control in peacetime goes to the heart of the contro- 
versy. During the war our imperative objective was to pro- 
duce the requirements of our Armed Forces. Nothing could 
be permitted to interfere with that end. 

Our national strategy was to make war work as attractive 


as possible and to make all non-essential production unattrac- 
tive. Producers of war goods were given material priorities. 
They were given fair profit margins. Their workers re- 
ceived sharply increased earnings. 

Conversely, producers of non-essential civilian goods were 
denied critical materials, forcing them in many instances 
either to shift to war production or shut down. They were 
subjected to frozen price levels, which frequently caused 
financial losses. ‘The salaries and wages of their workers 
lagged under governmental restrictions. 

All of this had the effect of more than doubling our pro- 
duction and shifting 60 per cent of manufacturing output to 
war orders. This was necessary and proper—otherwise we 
never could have become the arsenal for democracy which 
won the war. 

When hostilities ceased, our national requirements 
changed. Our postwar objective overnight became the pro- 
duction of consumer goods in sufficient volume to give our 
people those things for which they fought the war—homes 
and a better standard of living for everyone. Removal of 
road blocks erected against civilian production became im- 
perative. The need of our people demanded the restoration 
of a freely functioning market, historically the most effective 
stimulant of production in peacetime. 

Thus ended all justification for price control. Along 
with other wartime controls, it should have been thrown 
overboard as quickly as administratively possible. Had this 
been done last fall, supply and demand in all industries now 
would be rapidly on their way to a point of balance. In- 
stead, supply and demand have become more unbalanced and 
our people go without the things they want and need. 

A second reason advanced by O.P.A. for not abandoning 
price control is a specious argument that price increases 
cause inflation; that inflation helps none but hurts every- 
one; that O.P.A. keeps down prices, and thus is the only 
barrier standing between the country and a devastating in- 
flation! 

This is double talk designed to deceive and confuse. It 
is putting the cart before the horse. Price increases no more 
cause inflation than wet streets cause rain. Wet streets are 
a result of rain and rising prices are one of the many dis- 
astrous results that follow in the wake of inflation. 

Inflation results when there has been an expansion in pur- 
chasing power that is not matched by a comparable expan- 
sion in the production of real consumer goods and services. 
We have an inflationary condition today as a result of the 
monetizing of the Federal debt, and war accumulated short- 
ages in certain consumer goods, aggravated by O.P.A. con- 
trols. 

Another factor seriously contributing to this situation is 
the almost daily cries of trumped-up alarms from O.P.A. 
officials that there will be run-away inflation if Congress 
dares to restrict their authority in any manner. ‘The acti- 
vating ingredient in a run-away inflation is a psychological 
fear which causes panic buying. This O.P.A. scare-talk, 
which has no substance in truth, if continued, may bring 
about the very end which they pretend they are warning 
against. 

The only effective ways to halt this inflationary trend are 
to balance the Federal Budget at the earliest possible date 
and to stimulate the production of goods that people want 
by taking the O.P.A. off the backs of business and industry. 

In an effort to cover up the depressing effects which price 
control has had on production, O.P.A. now suggests that 
industry is promoting scarcities. Such a charge was hurled 
at the home-builders several weeks ago in the Bowles’ name- 
calling program. Such talk is plain bunk. 

The life blood of industry is abundant production and 
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nothing would suit industry better than a peacetime level of 
production equal to that achieved in the war. ‘There is no 
doubt, if the hobbles are removed, that industry can produce 
all the goods the public needs. The expansion of manufac- 
turing production in 1940-44 is proof of that. 

Not only did American manufacturing industry produce 
everything needed for the prosecution of the far-flung global 
war, but it also produced in the same period a volume of 
civilian consumer goods at least equal to 1939, when manu- 
facturing production was substantially as high as at any 
previous time in our history. And this was achieved in a 
year when 11,000,000 of America’s finest youth were in the 
Armed Services! 

In view of these facts, why has manufacturing production 
fallen so sharply since last summer? Why have manufac- 
turing plants dropped 5,000,000 workers since the peak of 
production? Why are the things people want so slow in 
coming? Why the delay in building homes? We have all 
the expanded plant capacity that we possessed in 1944. With 
few exceptions, like shipyards, it can all be converted to the 
production of consumer goods. The output of these plants 
can greatly be increased by second and third shifts. 

We continue to have adequate raw materials and, in the 
few cases where supplies are tight, we are able to draw on 
world supplies denied us during the war. Our civilian labor 
force is no less than it was in 1944 when 43 per cent of 
those employed in manufacturing produced as much finished 
goods for civilians as in 1939. Surely this volume should 
be doubled when the 57 per cent who were engaged on war 
orders are shifted to consumer products. It is simply ab- 
surd for anyone to argue that with these two groups at work 
there would be a scarcity of goods for any considerable 
length of time. 

Price control and labor strikes primarily have been respon- 
sible for the failure to produce the consumer goods needed 
—and price control in large measure has been responsible 
for the strikes. Had industrial management been free to 
adjust prices and wages, and if the Government had not 
interfered, increased wage demands would have been recon- 
ciled without the lengthy strikes which have been so costly 
to everyone. 

Despite Mr. Bowles, his charts and his sleight-of-hand 
statistics, we know that we are not obtaining the goods the 
public wants most. Our production is out of balance with 
the desires of consumers. In a freely-functioning market, 
price changes quickly would correct such maladjustments. 
Price controls multiply the maladjustments until the entire 
production system breaks down. 

That is the point we are rapidly approaching and it is 
demonstrated by a survey of the experiences of small manu- 
facturers under current price controls, just completed by 
Opinion Research Corporation, directed by Dr. Claude 
Robinson, generally recognized as preeminent in this field. 
This survey constitutes an accurate sample that can be ap- 
plied to the 250,000 manufacturing enterprises employing 
1,000 or fewer workers. 

Of the manufacturers interviewed, 70 per cent—roughly 
three out of four—say price ceilings are injuring their busi- 
ness; 67 per cent or two thirds say that because of price ceil- 
ings they have already cut out or curtailed production on 
some items, or face that necessity in the near future. More 
than half of these say price ceilings are restricting an im- 
portant part of their production. 

Despite O.P.A. ballyhoo about profits being greater than 
ever, only 14 per cent of the manufacturers interviewed say 
they are making “good profits”; 41 per cent say they are 
making a “very small profit”; 15 per cent are breaking even 
and 20 per cent are losing money. Ten per cent did not 
answer. 


Thus 40 per cent of those answering are not making any 
profit. How long do you believe these men can stay in 
business under these conditions? I know several who are 
sticking it out only in the hope that Congress will give them 
relief from O.P.A. If Congress does not, many of the 40 
per cent reported by Dr. Robinson, reflecting some 100,000 
manufacturing enterprises, will have to close their doors. 

There we have the story of what O.P.A. is doing to 
production and to small business enterprises as succinctly 
as it can be told. The small manufacturer is the supplier of 
parts and machinery to the big producers. When the little 
fellow cannot produce, the production line halts and 100,- 
000,000 consumers go without the goods they want. 

Small enterprises cannot wait from two to six months for 
relief. When they go into the red, they must sell out to a 
larger unit—thus creating the monopolistic trend to which 
we are so opposed—or shut their doors with bankruptcy for 
themselves and injury to every man and woman in the 
country. 

Patching up the present law will not correct this serious 
situation. Price control can never be made fair and equit- 
able, for neither a few men nor several hundred thousand 
can be substituted for the day-by-day functioning of a free 
market reflecting the judgment and desires of the consuming 
public. 

The weakness of any price control scheme, no matter 
how competently administered, lies in the complexity of 
the inter-relationships between prices, wages, other costs 
and earnings. Arbitrarily tinkering with a price here and 
another there throws a myriad of other prices out of adjust- 
ment. 

Aside from all other considerations, it is physically im- 
possible for a price control agency to work out equitable 
price relationships. Let me demonstrate: 

We have in this country some 8,000,000 articles of trade. 
We have 140 metropolitan marketing areas. The number 
of equations necessary to establish proper price relationships 
in the metropolitan marketing areas would be 140 times 
8,000,000 or 1,120,000,000. We have some 50,000,000 
workers whose wage rates might be reduced for convenience 
to 1,000 classifications. To establish proper wage-price re- 
lationships the number of equations would be 1,000 times 
1,120,000,000 or 1,120,000,000,000—one trillion one hun- 
dred and twenty billion equations! Computing one equation 
an hour, it would require the 50,000,000 workers in America 
10 years to do the job on the basis of a 40-hour week, with 
only one week off a year for vacation! 

Of course, it is fantastic! So the price fixers resort to 
formulas for universal application, freezing prices to some 
previous level. But no sooner are such formulas proclaimed 
than conditions change. Business conditions change con- 
stantly as peoples’ desires and needs change—as producers 
increase or reduce their output in relation to those desires 
and needs—or as efficiency increases or costs fluctuate. No 
matter how well-intentioned, the price fixers can never keep 
up with the changing economic picture. 

American industry and business cannot be operated by 
formulas. If they could, it would have been figured out 
years ago and all business enterprises would be successful 
while their managers could go on year-long vacations. Day- 
by-day judgments and decisions are essential to business op- 
erations. Enterprises are successful only when they adjust 
themselves to changing conditions. They retrogress when 
they become static. 

Price changes in a free market are the regulators of 
American industry. They control the volume of production; 
they shift savings to where they are needed ; they move work- 
ers into those fields of production in greatest demand. They 
give consumers what they want. 
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In effect the free market price serves the economic system 
as a safety valve does a steam boiler. Under price control, 
however, the safety valve is tied down and, in the pending 
bill, it is proposed to heap on the inflation fire some $2,000,- 
000,000 in the form of subsidies, not to mention the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars proposed as a housing subsidy 
in another bill. 

Such a course of action is analogous to the engineer who 
ties down the safety valve on his boiler while adding fuel 
to the roaring fire. Does anyone doubt that there will be 
an explosion? And the longer price control is continued, 
the greater that explosion will be. 

During the war price control had a measure of success 
due to supplementary controls and because the people, out 
of patriotic motives, accepted it, subordinating their desires 
and needs to the national urgency of winning the war. With 
the end of the war, however, the pent-up desires of 100,000,- 
000 consumers again asserted their force. 

Thus black markets have become rampant, breeding wide- 
spread disrespect for law. O.P.A. officials admit the situ- 
ation is now “worse than at any time,” and one in New 
York City says Congress could give him 10,000 more in- 
vestigators but he wouldn’t have a chance of breaking up 
the black market unless the women of the city refuse to buy 
from such merchants. 

Only the other day, the American Meat Institute re- 
vealed that a survey of 1803 stores in 11 cities showed 83 
per cent exceeded ceiling meat prices. It has been estimated 
by persons in a position to know that from one-third to 40 
per cent of all current transactions in consumers goods are 
in violation of one or another of the O.P.A. regulations, 
which with interpretations, amendments, revisions and what- 
not, cover some 21,000 closely printed pages in the Federal 
Register. How can a small businessman, without an army 
of lawyers, economists and clerks avoid violating some of 
the whims and foibles of this amazing organization? 

As long as price controls continue, black markets will 
grow. Demoralizing though they are, they constitute a 
manifestation of a free people seeking to satisfy their legiti- 
mate desires when their government has forbidden a free 
market. Since the days of Confucius people have refused 
to accept as wrong that which in their hearts they know to 
be innocent, and not even a Gestapo the size of an army 
can prevail against them. All this has the effect of penaliz- 
ing the law abiding, whether consumer or producer, and en- 
couraging all others. Likewise, it breaks down the legiti- 
mate sources of Government revenue. I have no doubt 
that the black marketers are staunch supporters of O.P.A., 
just as the bootleggers were of national prohibition 15 years 
ago. 

When price control holds the price of a commodity below 
its free market level, two things inevitably happen: demand 
is encouraged and supply is discouraged. Thus the short- 
age of that commodity grows. Consequently, when price 
control is made effective it destroys all possibility of bringing 
supply into balance with demand, the condition to which 
O.P.A. gives lip service as a criterion for decontrol. 

To alleviate the situation created by the expanding short- 
age, a series of additional controls will have to be invoked 
—rationing, material priorities and other restrictions far 
more severe than those in force during the war. We now 
are entering on that stage of the process toward regimenta- 
tion with the ban on construction and the agitation for res- 
toration of food rationing. It will all be in vain. But in- 
dustry will be told not only at what price it can sell its 
goods, but what type of goods it can make and where it can 
sell it. Consumers will be told what they must take, irre- 
spective of what they want. A system of wage stabilization 


will have to be adopted and, ultimately, workers will be 
tuld where they must work. 

The final result, if price control is indefinitely continued, 
will be, as Henry Hazlitt, the brilliant New York Times 
writer, has so well said: “A completely petrified totalitarian 
economy, with every business firm and every worker at the 
mercy of the Government and with a final abandonment of 
all the traditional liberties that we have known.” 

If the existing O.P.A. price control powers are continued 
for another year it will be the first and far-reaching step 
toward that end, Let none be fooled. If such action is 
taken, the price control administration will be back here 
next year pleading for extension for another year, using the 
same arguments they propound this year, with one exception. 
Next year they will be able to plead a greater urgency, for 
continued price control meanwhile will make the problem 
worse, just as our situation today is more critical, in the 
words of Chester Bowles, than it was at the end of the war. 
As the record now stands Congress in effect is being re- 
quested to establish price control indefinitely. 

Now, a word as to what in all probability would happen 
if price controls were terminated this June. In the first 
place, prices will rise as long as we debase our currency by 
flooding the country with bonds and greenbacks, price con- 
trol or no price control. Secondly, wage rates cannot be 
increased 15 to 20 per cent across the board without an 
impact on prices. It is dishonest for anyone to pretend 
otherwise. 


On the other hand, when speaking of price increases, we 
should distinguish between the O.P.A. or legal prices, which 
are largely academic, and real prices which must be paid to 
get goods. Every housewife knows O.P.A. is not holding 
down the cost of living. So many price rises will be more 
apparent than real. 


In conclusion, I wish to pay high tribute to all those in 
business and industry who have had the courage openly to 
fight against the retention of price control. We cannot rest, 
however, on the efforts that have been made. ‘Those efforts 
must be doubled and then redoubled. It is the fight of each 
of us and we should never relax until it is won. 


This is but another phase of the battle to force on Amer- 
ica a bureaucratic management of our economy, which 
started with the now discredited Blue Eagle of N.R.A. 
Then came the destruction of food under A.A.A., devalua- 
tion of the dollar, deficit financing, encouragment of monop- 
olies, cartels, and all the other schemes hatched by the eco- 
nomic planners during the last 15 years to save the Ameri- 
can people—all which have proved will-o’-the wisps, luring 
us to national socialism. 


The truth is that no economic planning authority could 
ever have foreseen, planned, and organized such an amazing 
spectacle of human progress as the world has witnessed dur- 
ing the last century. No trust or combination, private or 
governmental, could have accomplished it. It could have 
been achieved only under conditions of wide open invitation 
to all the genius, inevitable ability, organizing capacity and 
managerial skill of a great people. 

Nobody must be barred, no invention rejected, no idea un- 
tried. Everyone must have his chance—and under our 
American system of free enterprise and equal opportunity 
everyone gets just that chance. It is our freedom that has 
brought us to this high estate—intellectual freedom, relig- 
ious freedom, political freedom, industrial freedom; free- 
dom to dream, to think, to experiment, to invent, to match 
wits in friendly competition; freedom to be an individual. 


That is our great American heritage. With so many 
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witch doctors abroad in the land, teaching communism, fas- 
cism, planned and dictated economies, governmental pater- 
nalism and all the other isms—lI urge you to guard well that 
heritage and to turn a deaf ear to all their sophistry. 
When a people come to look upon their Government as 
the source of all their rights, there will surely come a time 
when they will look upon that same Government as the 
source of all their wrongs. That is the history of all plan- 
ned, dictated economies. That is the history of tyranny. To 
each of us is assigned a part to play in the great drama of 


life. We can only play our parts with the greatest measure 
of perfection as free, unhampered individuals. 

Freedom is indivisible. When a part is taken away, that 
which remains is no longer freedom. Once industrial free- 
dom is lost, political freedom, religious freedom, freedom of 
the press and of speech, will all fall. Surely it is unthink- 
able that, in the light which shows through this twentieth 
century, a great progressive people will be beguiled into 
turning back to the ways of controlled economies and dic- 
tated social programs. 


The United Nations and You 


LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES ARE BARRIERS TO CONFIDENCE 


By MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Member, United States Delegation to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations 


Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune High School Forum, New York, N. Y., April 13, 1946 


WAS to talk to you about what you could do for the 
United Nations. One thing I feel very strongly. You've 
just heard about the crisis at present in college educa- 

Well, you know that crisis points up a great deal that 
ve are constantly hearing about. We're always meeting 
crises because nobody has enough imagination to look a little 
bit ahead and realize that we're going to have these crises, 
that they’re coming inevitably. 

Now young people could develop imagination, and while 
you are in high school is a very good time to develop it, 
and while this happens to be a very small crisis from my 
point of view, nevertheless, it points to the fact that you 
need to have imagination in every field, and you need to 
have it in the future of the world. Now I heard the end 
of a speech which was very interesting to me, because it 
pointed up something that I wanted to say to you in your 
relation to the United Nations. What you do in your own 
communities and in your own lives is vital, because the 
United Nations are fifty-one nations, and they have to be 
brought together and understand each other and work to- 
gether, and each one has to recognize the good things about 
the other and the things that they don’t understand they 
must try to gain an understanding of, and that’s going to 
require imagination. 

And it’s going to require, for the future, a vision and a 
vision above everything else, of our responsibility as indi- 
viduals, to accept the fact that what we do at home, in our 
community, builds the kind of a nation we have and the kind 
of influence that nation is going to have in this group of 
fifty-one nations now, but which will later be even greater. 

Now one thing that I kept thinking about in London was 
the fact that alwavs we compared other people to ourselves, 
as we were now. We seemed to have so little perspective on 
the growth of nations and the development of nations, and 
we seemed to forget what we ourselves had been in our own 
development. 

Now you are learning history. Now don’t just learn 
history as a question of dates and wars. Try to make this 
history that you learn come alive. Think of it in terms of 
people, of different stages, and when you meet people from 
other nations think of your contact as historic contacts, con- 
tacts in which you are making history for the future. 

Now, sometimes, I think that one of the things that excite 
us most today is how are we going to get on with the coun- 
tries in Europe and in Asia that we don’t know much about 
and that are handling their problems in a different way from 
the way we handle ours today. 


tion. 


REMEMBER Our Own Past 


Well, if we will remember the way we handled problems 
a hundred years ago it’ll help us a great deal. And that’s 
one of the things that I think while you are in high school 
you can do. Another thing is that we in the United States 
have always looked down, really, upon people from other 
parts of the world. We haven’t wanted to learn their 
languages. Now I happen to believe that the best thing 
we could do for peace is to find a language—and I know 
all the political difficulties attached to choosing a language— 
but if we could overcome them through the United Nations 
and find a language which all over the world all of us will 
learn, besides our own, it would mean a great deal for better 
understanding in the future. That language barrier was 
one of the things that struck me over and over again. 

I wanted to talk to a woman from Byelo-Russia. Well, 
first of all, I had to find out what part of Russia was Byelo- 
Russia, which shows how bad my own geography was. 
When she told me Minsk was the capital, why then I knew, 
because I remembered watching what happened around 
Minsk. But I knew very little about Byelo-Russia. 

We could get along all right with an interpreter when we 
were just talking to each other, but when it came to a dis- 
cussion, she was way behind, because no interpreter can in- 
terpret fast enough to tell you what a lot of people are talk- 
ing about all around. 

So, you young people, talk to other young people when- 
ever you get a chance, from other countries, and try to not 
look down on foreign languages, and try to come to some 
agreement that all of you everywhere will gradually be 
learning one language which you can talk to each other 
without interpreters. That’s one of the greatest barriers. 

The woman from Byelo-Russia had a lot to tell me that 
I really needed to know, and a lot that made it clearer why 
certain things were felt in certain parts of the world, but 
it took a long while for me to find out. It would have been 
much easier if I had been able to really talk. 

And I think one little story which will amuse you, but 
which illustrates this language trouble, will help to clarify 
it for you. 

I served on a committee which discussed the rights of 
individuals to self-determination, and in the course of it a 
subcommittee was appointed because our Russian representa- 
tive felt sure we would come to some better agreement than 
we had reached in the whole committee. And we'd argue 
for days on a phrase. And finally, one day, my adviser 
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handed me a phrase he thought might do—it was just a 
couple of sentences—-and I read it out to the committee. 
Before I had finished reading it the British representative, 
who was typically British Foreign Service-trained, with gen- 
erations behind him of training, spoke. We used to be wor- 
ried by that kind of British diplomat—we always felt we 
were inferior. Nowadays we don’t feel that any more be- 
cause we're grown up. But he was on his feet immediately. 

He said: ““Mrs. Roosevelt, in the interest of good English, 
I think we should say that thus and so,” and he put in about 
a hundred words for my twenty. I was quite willing to 
accept it, but before he had finished the Russian delegate 
was on his feet. He was Dr. Arutiunian, professor of eco- 
nomics in Moscow, and he said, “I have been caught by Sir 
George’s good good English before.” Sir George promptly 
came back with “I have been caught by Dr. Arutiunian’s 
tricks before,” and 1 promptly said, “Gentlemen, it means 
the same thing. Mine’s good American, his is good English.” 
And Dr. Arutiunian said, “I like good American. I can 
understand it.” 

You see, all agreements, and all peace are built on confi- 
dence. You cannot have peace and you cannot get on with 
other people in the world unless you have confidence in them. 
You know that just as well as I do. Now, what we are 
building in the United Nations—what we're trying to build 
—is confidence. Now, if they look at us in our communities 
in this country—and remember that all races and all re- 
ligions are represented—if they look at us and find us preju- 
diced, doing things without regard to our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights, they wonder whether what we say about 
democracy is what we really mean or whether it’s just a 
kind of lip service. One of the things I noticed was the fact 
that so many of our young people in the Army were not 
always able to say really what they believed democracy 
meant in action. They'd heard a good many things in 
schools, but they had never translated it into the way you 
live, day in and day out. And, after all your government 
is the expression of the way you live and believe. 

Now sometimes it’s awfully hard to live up to the beliefs 


and the things that you have read about and accepted, just 
taken for granted. But when you come to actually live up 
to them, those things sometimes lead you into difficult situ- 
ations. 


The best thing, I think, that you young people can do is 
to face up to your difficult situatiOns at home. You will be 
much better prepared to support the United Nations and 
face up to the difficult situations that arise between nations. 
There are always going to be difficulties among human be- 
ings. Now, young people have a great advantage. They've 
had no disappointments to speak of about human nature. 
As you grow older you have more disappointments. But 
when you’re young you have more courage, more confidence, 
because you haven’t had so many disappointments, and that 
is a very good thing, because very often people live up to 
what is expected of them, and if you expect a great deal, 
people will often live up to it. So the approach of youth 
is a valuable approach, both in international relations and 
in our own domestic relations, and you want to feel that 
you have a real job to do, a job which you can do day by day. 

You can be preparing yourself with what you learn 
through your understanding for the responsibilities which 
will fall upon you as you grow older. But in everything 
you do, day by day, you’re getting ready for those responsi- 
bilities and you are helping to create public opinion. 


What you feel and how you do things will have an effect 
even on your elders. So you have a responsibility already 
in the community as a whole. Be courageous in approaching 
responsibility. Have imagination about it. Have vision. 
People will tell you that you dream dreams. Well, remem- 
ber that every step forward is the result of somebody who 
dreamed dreams. Never be afraid of wanting to go forward 
too fast. You'll be slowed up by circumstances anyway. 
Have your beliefs clearly in mind and have the courage to 
live up to them. Have heroes and follow them and you'll 
find that they will be stronger and better because of your 
trust. 


Good luck to you and God bless you. 


The World We Want and the 
World We Can Have 


ROOM FOR IDEALISTS AND REALISTS 


By DR. ELCO N. VAN KLEFFENS, Netherlands Delegate to the United Nations Security Council 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune High School Forum, New York, N. Y., April 13, 1946 


ciation of states called the United Nations. It is, as 
Mr. Justice Roberts has rightly said, no more than an 
association. 

It is not a superstate, giving orders to its members, albeit 
in limited fields. 

It acts by way of conciliation and compromise, or—if 
smaller powers threaten to break the peace, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely—by force. 

Now I know this makes many people impatient. ‘They 
consider that such an organization is not very effective; that 
too much is demanded of the good will of each of the mem- 
ber states. 

Therefore they want a superstate. Sometimes they ex- 
press this idea by saying that federation is the true solution, 
with a federal authority above the authority of each of the 
member states. 


| SHOULD like to tell you something of this new asso- 


They are idealists, as opposed to the realists, who are con- 
tent to get at any given time as much as they can. 

I have often been asked whom I found the more useful, 
the realists or the idealists. 

My answer always is: we cannot do without either. 

We need the idealists to blaze the trail, to point the way. 
Throughout the centuries, in all good causes, they have been 
the torch-bearers and the martyrs, the pioneers, the men and 
women of vision. Youth, with its warm-hearted and gen- 
erous impulses, has many idealists and it is good that this 
should be so. In this stern world we can do with a little 
more warm-heartedness. 

But we also need the realists. 

If the idealist, more often than not, is ahead of the times, 
the realist keeps pace with him. He is the shrewd judge of 
what is possible and what is not, and his patient temper 
allows him to be content with what he can get. He is not 
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at all insensitive to improvement, and is keen to grasp it 
when it comes his way. But he never tries to reach the rain- 
bow, and never loses touch with the ground. 

We need them both, in internal affairs as in all other mat- 
ters: the idealists as well as the realists. And happy is he 
or she who succeeds in harmonizing both tendencies. 

Now we who try to do our best on the Security Council 
of the United Nations are compelled to take a realistic view 
of things. The French, as you know, have a saying that 
politics is the art of what is possible, and ours is a sort of 
political tribunal. We cannot shape the world as we want 
it, or as you want it. But we try earnestly to give you the 
best world there is to be had, and I think that we have 
already indicated that we want the Charter to be carried 
out. The game should be played according to the rules 
we have all pledged ourselves to observe. 


What, you may well ask, is the technique we apply ? 


Here I must point out that, if left to itself, this United 
. Nations is nothing but a sort of engine. It has no will of 
its own. It has no force of its own. What it does, and 
whether it does anything, depends on whether the members 
choose to use it. It is like an automobile. If you leave it 
unused in a garage, it does nothing. You must make up 
your mind to put gasoline into it and use it on the road, 
and then you see results. 

This is very important, because it shows what your share 
in this new venture is. For the instructions the American 
delegate on the Security Council gets, he gets from the 
Administration, and is not the Administration supposed to 
do, in the long run at least, what the majority of the citizens 
wants it to do? So you all have a very real influence wisely 
and on the basis of the best information obtainable. Here 
you see why the press and the radio are so important. They 
must give you the facts, all the facts, in an unbiased and 
objective way. 

So, having got the facts in as far as we need them, we 
of the Security Council must then apply the Charter. How 






















































consultants. Consultants on an important problem. 
Your government needs a foreign policy. How is it 
going to go about getting one? 

What do you have to know, first, to give an opinion? 

Well, what are the first things you have to know when 
you are planning your own future? What kind of policy are 
you going to have for that future? To determine that policy, 
you have to know what possibilities there are for you... . 
where you can get a job... . what you have to know to get 
the job, and hold it... . where you can learn what you have 
to know. In other words, you’ve got to get information. 
Then you've got to evaluate and interpret that information. 
When you do this, then you have a decision that you feel 
confident is an informed decision. 

Government is no different. Government policy, too, must 
be based upon a tested knowledge of the facts. What facts? 
The capabilities, the intentions, and the policies of other 
nations. That’s what an intelligence service means. 


| ee that you have been called in here today as 

































































A Central Intelligence Agency 


FOREIGN POLICY MUST BE BASED ON FACTS 
By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Former Director, Office of Strategic Services 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune High School Forum, New York, N. Y., April 13, 1946 


we are to apply the Charter depends on the instructions we 
each get from our respective governments. But these gov- 
erments, of course, cannot go beyond the Charter of the 
United Nations, which is its constitution. I suppose many 
of you are familiar with its main points, and I feel that the 
introductory paragraphs, which we owe to General Smuts’ 
experience and wisdom as well as the section containing the 
purposes and principles of the organization, should be dis- 
played in every secondary school. .However, that may be, 
we are to play this great game according to the rules of the 
game, and we must see to it that these rules are observed. 

This applies to greater and smaller powers alike. But 
in other respects there is not the same equality before the 
law. The smaller powers are always bound by a majority 
vote. But the consent of every single power is needed if 
there is to be a decision on matters of real importance. In 
other words, every great power can paralyze the organiza- 
tion if it so chooses, even if everybody else is agreed that a 
decision would be right and proper. The idealists at San 
Francisco said: This is wrong; no one should be above the 
law. But the realists decided that for the present no more 
was obtainable, and the idealists, seeing that it was this or 
nothing at all, regretfully gave in. But the smaller states 
said they were proud to give the good example by fully 
accepting the rule of law, and they hope that the great pow- 
ers one day will follow it. I am sure that the last has not 
been heard of all this. 

This Forum which has given you so many interesting 
highlights and sidelights on various important questions is 
now drawing to a close. I hope it has clarified your thoughts, 
as it has mine, on the “World We Want.” Let us work 
for that world, because we all are bent on improvement, and 
therefore the world we want is a better world than the 
world we have. But let us also admit that those who, like 
the Security Council of the United Nations, are, more mod- 
estly no doubt, trying to give us the best world we can have 
today, deserve credit no less than the trail-blazers and the 
torch-bearers of whom I spoke in the beginning. 








Let’s debunk all this loose talk about intelligence. It’s not 
cloak and dagger. It’s just the careful gathering and an- 
alysis and interpretation of many minute bits of evidence. 
And it’s not easy. It’s something you’ve got to sweat out. 

We've never realized this as a nation. We've been the 
only great power without an intelligence service. It was 
to meet this lack, and to unmask the intentions of our 
enemies that the Office of Strategic Services was set up. 


Nor Like THE Spy Books 


Intelligence service that counts isn’t the kind you read 
about in spy books. Women agents are less often the sultry 
blonde or the dazzling duchess than they are girls like the 
young American with an artificial leg who stayed on in 
France to operate a clandestine radio station; girls like the 
thirty-seven who worked for us in China, daughters of mis- 
sionaries and of businessmen, who had grown up there. I 
hope that the story of the women in O. S. S. will soon be 
written. 
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Our men agents didn’t fit the traditional types in spy 
stories any more than the women we used. Do you know 
that one of our most notable achievements was the extent 
to which we found we could use labor unions? Our informer 
in this war was less often a slick little man with a black 
moustache than a transport worker, a truck driver or a 
freight train conductor. 

In war you’ve got to get two things—your long range in- 
formation, and your immediate operational information. We 
did this kind of thing—from bases in Sweden,. Spain, Tur- 
key and Switzerland, we sent agents into the interior of 
enemy and enemy-occupied territory. We got a man into 
the German Foreign Office. He had access to cables coming 
in from the commanding generals in the field, and from Ger- 
man ambassadors all over the world. Then we had a man 
in the Gestapo itself, in a leading position. We even had 
one of our own men in a Gestapo training school. 

By such means we were able to get the first information 
on the V-1 and V-2 weapons, and the use of the island of 
Peenemunde as a testing area. 


CHECKING ON THE NAZIs 


We had to know about German tank production. How 
would you find out about it? Well, we sent some of our 
young scholar economists in the O. S. S. out on patrols. 
They examined captured German tanks. Each tank had a 
factory serial number. We knew that these numbers were 
consecutive and didn’t vary ... . because we already knew 
that was the German system. We did the same thing with 
airplanes. And when we had looked at a sufficient number, 
we could estimate what production was. When the war was 
over, we checked. And we found we were only about 4 per 
cent off. 

How were German casualties running? That was im- 
portant to know, not merely to tell us about the forces that 
could be put into the field, but also about available man 
power for their internal economy. The names of German 
dead weren’t published in the press. But in every little 
town we found that the local paper carried obituaries of 
German officers who had been killed. By various means we 
got the local papers from all the little towns and villages in 
Germany. We read these obituaries. As in all armies, we 
knew that there was a rather fixed proportion of men to 
officers. We knew that there was also a certain ratio be- 
tween enlisted men and officers killed. So, in that way, our 
research men skilled in such techniques were able to make 
an estimate of the strength of the German Army, in 1943, 
that was found to be curiously exact. 

Besides obtaining information this way, we also had to 
fight for it. We did this by sending in small units to seize 
radio stations, or to work with resistance groups. As far as 
we were able, we went to the minority groups of different 
nationalities in this country, and trained volunteers for 
hazardous work. Most of these were American citizens of 
the racial origin and of the language of the country which 
we were seeking to liberate. Thus we had units going to 
Greece, Yugoslavia, France, Italy, China, Indo-China and 
Siam. 

Let me give you three illustrations: 

1. In Yugoslavia we had units both with Tito and with 
Mihailovitch. After the British had withdrawn their units 
from Mihailovitch we kept an intelligence team in his area. 
We did that because it was the best way of getting into 
Austria. In addition, we worked with our air force in setting 
up search parties throughout the Balkans to rescue American 
aviators that were shot down. We aided in the rescue of 
some five thousand airmen. 

Right here is a young officer, a major of marines, an 


American, a lawyer, who was three months with Mihaile- 
vitch in Yugoslavia and who was a year and a half behind 
the Japanese lines in China, leading Chinese guerrillas. I'll 
ask Walter Mansfield to stand up. 

2. We had a joint mission to work with the underground 
in Slovakia. It was made up of British and American 
O. S. S. men, under the command of Lieutenant Holt Green, 
of the Navy, who was part of the O. S. S. The Slovak 
uprising collapsed in the fall and winter of 1944. The Ger- 
mans made a very determined and sustained search for this 
group. As you saw in the Herald Tribune yesterday, most 
of them were captured, taken to Mulhausen, tortured and 
shot. Only two British and two Americans were rescued. 
They owe their lives to the energy and intelligence of a 
young Slovak girl interpreter, Maria Gulovich, who helped 
them escape. 

Although she had her legs, feet and fingers badly frozen, 
the men she saved say she was courageous, uncomplaining 
and resourceful. She got them through the German lines by 
her ability to speak German, and by her knowledge of Rus- 
sian, Czech and Hungarian she got them the co-operation of 
the Russians and the Hungarians. Maria, who is now at 
Vassar, is here today. I'll ask her to stand up. 


Outpost In SIAM 


3. Now let us tell you what we did in Siam. There were 
thirty Siamese students studying here who wanted to help, 
so we took them into O. S. S., trained them in guerrilla war- 
fare, taught them to parachute, and, with eighteen Amer- 
icans, we distributed them throughout Siam in 1942. Siam 
was a most important observation point for us, because it 
was a strategic base for the Japanese. Once one of our 
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agents was even able to tell us that Tojo’s house in Tokyo 
had been stoned by an angry mob of Japanese, following 
a B-29 raid. Finally, to tie in more closely, we had to send 
in two more American O. S. S. representatives in 1944— 
John Webster, who had lived in Siam before the war, and 
Dick Greenlee, a major in the Army, a young lawyer from 
Scarsdale. They landed in the Gulf of Siam in a Catalina 
seaplane, transferred to a launch, went up the main river 
into Bangkok, and were able to make a detailed study of 
Japanese shipbuilding. They spent from January 25 to 
February 5 in one room in Bangkok, getting the details of 
proposed plans for our co-operation with the people of Siam. 
Greenlee returned to the United States with those plans, 
and then went back and stayed in there from April 1 to 
June 30, 1944. 

With Major Webster and Captain Palmer, of O. S. S., 
he rescued two flyers, Major Kellogg, of the Air Force, and 
William McGary, of the Flying Tigers. 

He lived in the house right next to the Prime Minister’s, 
and sent by radio directly to Washington the most valuable 
information on the steady disintegration of Japanese re- 
sistance and morale. And Dick Greenlee is right here, prac- 
ticing law in New York. Stand up, Dick. 

These are a few illustrations of the kind of thing you have 
to do in war time. They show that America was able to 
set up a system that could compare and compete with the 
intelligence systems of the older nations. But, you may 
say, that’s all right for war. But how about peace? Why 
should we need an intelligence service in peace time? 

Let me explain this: You probably have already seen 
that in many respects it is much more difficult to prevent war 
than to wage it. It is even more important in peace time, 
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in a sense, to know what people are up to, and what’s 
going on, so that the peace can be preserved. If you want 
to have peace in the world, you’ve got to know the truth 
of what is happening and not be forced to rely upon rumor. 
Rumor might make us act in one way, and knowledge 
would compel us to act in another. 

Now all of us want America to be reasonable and just. 
But only a strong nation can be resolute. And to be effective 
in her resolution, that nation must have tested knowledge— 
which is a true definition of intelligence. To obtain that, 
she must have a real intelligence service. We haven’t got 
one. And now, since all foreign nations know that to be 
true, it’s time our own people knew it too to be the fact. 

We had the makings of one during the war, but that 
has been disbanded. Experience has shown that the only 
kind of a system for us to have is a centralized, impartial, 
independent agency reporting directly to the President, or to 
the same unit to which the operational departments report. 

At present we have a director of an intelligence group 
reporting to a committee called an intelligence authority 
made up of the Secretaries of State, War and Navy. Now, 
these men have their own jobs to do, running their own de- 
partments, But intelligence is an all-time job. And intelli- 
gence must be independent of the people it serves so that the 
material it obtains will not be slanted or distorted by the 
views of the people directing operations. At present the 
director of intelligence is dependent on the departments of 
State, War and Navy for his funds, his facilities and his 
personnel. To be effective, an intelligence agency should 
be on a basis of equality with other agencies and responsible 
to the same ultimate authority as they are. 


INTERPRETATION ESSENTIAL 


Our present system still does give us a means of getting 
facts, but also the danger of getting facts that will conform 
to the particular prejudices or preconceptions of department 
heads. We have dissipated the unit of scholars skilled in 
research and analysis set up under O. S. S., scholars who 
could evaluate and interpret the factual material brought in. 
It’s no use to have facts coming in, without interpretations. 
Without interpretations you have no real intelligence ser- 
vice at all, but just a lot of isolated facts. And that can be 
very dangerous. 


Just think, if we had had such an intelligence service at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, if we had had such a service, to 
which the reported facts were available and which could 
have mobilized the very items of intelligence which were 
disclosed at the hearings, we could have driven out the pre- 
conception of the Army and Navy Command, which, as the 
investigation showed, was obsessed with the idea that the 
Japs could not do what they did do to us. 


It is even more important now, as we plan the peace, that 
we don’t do it on some preconceived notions or half-baked 
concepts of what other nations are likely to do. We must 
build on the solid ground of what is actually happening, not 
on what we would like to see happen. 


I know that the world you want is one based on better 
understanding. And you and I both know that the more 
we know about the other fellow the better we shall under- 
stand him. Thus, I firmly believe that the world you want 
will be nearer to realization if we build it upon knowledge 
that has been tested and found true. 


There are many young men and women whose patriotism 
and skill in this kind of work have been tested and trained 
in war, and who are eager to be used if our government will 
only have sense enough to use them. These young men and 
women can well be the saviors of the peace. 
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